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T nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of July 29, a district of 
a few acres area in the town 
south 
of Lowell, bore its usual workday as- 
pect. 


of Tewksbury, just 


The day was fair and moder- 
ately warm. In the bend of the Con- 
cord River, which sweeps by this bit 
of low land on the north and west, five 
boys were in swimming. To the east 
and south were some scores of small 
houses from which the men had gone 
out to work, leaving them mainly ten- 
Two 
buildings stood on the swampy land 


anted by women and children. 


in the bend of the river, one-story 
brick structures windows. 
Several men had been busy for some 


without 


minutes bringing boxes out of one of 
these buildings and piling them on a 
wagon, while a woman standing near 
watched them. On the other side of 


the river a train was just pulling out 
of the station. 

At six minutes past nine a man ran 
out of the small brick building, fol- 
lowed by a little thread of smoke. 
Then came a deafening roar, followed 
by a long roll like that of a thunder 
clap. Passengers in the train across 
the river saw a huge cloud of dust rise 
In the 
of the small 
houses lay, flat heaps of tangled boards 
Twenty 
persons, including four of the five 
boys splashing in the river, were killed 
outright, or so badly injured that they 
died soon after. And while the people 


from the swampy ground. 


same instant a score 


and timbers, on the ground. 


on the train saw this magical trans- 

formation, buildings were shaken and 

windows broken in hundreds of places 

within a radius of fifteen miles. 

People as far away as Dedham on 
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the south and the mid-New Hamp- 
shire towns on the north, felt the 
shock and guessed at reckless blasts 
or earthquakes. From the heaps of 
mangled rubbish that bordered the 
area of swampy ground in the Con- 
cord River bend, the dust of broken 
plaster rose in the air, together with 
smoke and flame and the cries of 
wounded and frightened human beings. 

This sudden and terrible change of 
scene was the work of about one thou- 
sand pounds of dynamite and a large 
but unknown quantity of powder, 
which latter contributed the roll to the 
roar of the explosion. What caused 
the explosion is not yet known, and 
probably never will be, within the 
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THE LOWELL DISASTER — THE RIGGS HOUSE, COMPLETELY DEMOLISHED 


limit of error inevitable even to the 
shrewdest guessers. It occurred in a 
magazine occupied jointly by the 
United States Cartridge Company, 
whose factory is in Lowell, and the 
American Powder Company, in which 
the latter had dynamite stored. 

Some two weeks before the disaster, 
officers of the Cartridge Compan, 
found that nitro-glycerine had leaked 
on the floor from the boxes of dyna- 
mite. The Powder Company was 
notified, and arrangements were made 
for the removal of the explosives from 
the building, while the old floor was 
being washed with caustic potash and 
a new one laid over it. The workmen 
of the Cartridge Company had re 














THE 


moved a part of the powder, and it 
stood piled on a wagon near by when 
the magazine blew up. It is reported 
that there were grains of powder on 
the floor of the magazine during the 
removal. One of the survivors reports 
that the foreman, Goodwin, poured a 
liquid on the floor that niade the 
boards but denies 
this and declares he did nothing that 


smoke, Goodwin 
could have caused the explosion, and 
there, for the public, the matter rests. 

It seems probable that the trouble 
started in the Cartridge Company’s 
side of the magazine, which was sepa- 
rated from the stored dynamite by a 
partition which did not extend down 
to the An here 
would have detonated the dynamite. 
The powder loaded on the wagon 
apparently exploded 


floor. explosion 


from the first 
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EXPLOSION 5 


shock, and the explosion of the second 
magazine, which was leased by the 
Dupont Powder Company, must have 
followed almost instantaneously. 

The ruin caused by theaccident was 
appalling in its perfection. Hardly a 
scrap of material was left of either 
magazine. The tearing of the explo- 
sive gases hollowed out great cavities 
where the buildings had stood, and 
these slowly filled with water from the 
wet soil about. Some of the ruined 
dwelling-houses were mere flat heaps 
of rubbish; many were only partly de- 
molished, while still suffered 
chiefly by the falling of plaster, break- 


others 


ing of glass and the displacement of 
furniture, or the fires from overturned 
stoves which quickly followed. 

In Lowell the noise of the explo- 


sion and the wild reports of frightened 


THE LOWELL DiSASTER— HOME OF EDWARD BURGESS, ONE-EIGHTH MILE AWAY, COM- 


PLETELY RUINED 
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SEARCHING THE SMOKING RUINS FOR DEAD BODIES 


THE LOWELL DISASTER 
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THE LOWELL 


people who ran through the streets 
caused almost a panic. Thousands 
hurried to the stricken district, a few 
being cool enough to begin at once 
the work of rescuing those impris- 
oned in the ruins. Physicians hurried 
out from the city, and as fast as the 
wounded were rescued they were sent 
to St. John’s Hospital in all sorts of 
improvised ambulances. To add to 
the confusion of the terror, fire en- 
gines rattled in, but these, fortu- 
nately, soon prevented that worst of 
all horrors, the burning of those in- 
jured and imprisoned in the wreckage. 
Lowell will not soon forget the hor- 
rors of that work of rescue, and the 
grewsome task of searching for traces 
of those whose bodies had utterly dis- 
appeared. Three acres of ground 
were entirely laid waste, the trees and 
bushes in a considerable radius being 
torn and blasted as by a breath from 
a huge furnace. The moist ground 
was trampled into mud under the feet 
of the crowds of spectators and res- 
cuers. Men, women and children, 
badly frightened, as they had good 
cause to be, ran about, searching for 
friends and neighbors. Some of the 
dead bodies dug out of the ruins were 
frightiully mangled, while the suffer- 
ings of the more seriously injured 
were hardly less affecting. Of the 
scores who were not so severely hurt, 
many looked like scarecrows from 
bruises, grime and torn clothing. 
The region of the explosion was at 
once put under a military guard, and, 
for five days after, it was the focus for 
crowds of sightseers who watched 
owners and tenants as they searched 
the ruins of their houses. Besides 
these, officers of the state and Lowell 
police were making a careful search 





EXPLOSION 7 


of the whole area for clues to those 
who could not be found. And ghastly 





traces they came upon, 
hand, a shoulder-blade, were among 
the dreadful relics gathered. The river 
bed was dragged, and the hollows 


an eye, a 


made on the sites of the magazines 
were pumped clear of water. Every 
bit of clothing, every button, was 
saved for the scrutiny of those who 
sought missing friends; every bit of 
flesh and bone was laid before the 
doctors, who tried to decide which 
might be animal and which human, 
and not until every particle had been 
picked up and passed upon, was the 
guard of militiamen removed. 

In comparison with the heavy loss 
of life, the destruction of property was 
trivial, not exceeding $100,000, within 
the direct field of the explosion. Tiie 
ruined and damaged houses were 
mostly occupied by French mill peo- 
ple, to whom, however, the destruc- 
tion of their property was severe al- 
most in proportion to its smallness. 
Speedy steps were taken to help the 
sufferers; nearly $10,000 in cash was 
contributed within a few days, and it 
is pleasant to record that the crowd of 
sight-seers who swarmed to the ruins 
on the following Sunday gave about 
$i .000 of this amount. 

Some interesting questions of pri- 
vate and public responsibility, and 
legal liability are raised by the ex- 
plosion. Many suits for damages 
have been threatened, and for months 
to come the matter is likely to be 
threshed out in the courts. That the 
Cartridge Company is liable for dam- 
age caused by the culpable careless- 
ness of its employees, seems clear. The 
facts, however, may not be easy to 
prove, beyond the prima facie case 
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furnished by the bare truth that the ex- 
plosion occurred. The responsibility 
of public officials has also to be 
weighed. The magazines were built 
some thirty years ago, and at that time 
stood in an isolated region. Just what 
should have been done when houses 
were built near them is a maiter of 
procedure. Clearly the magazines 
should not have been filled with 
large quantities of high explosives 





EXPLOSION 


when just such ruin as occurred was 
always a possibility. There ought to 
have been, and there must now be 
provided, some way of laying on 
public officials the duty of pre- 
venting such calamities. The only 


safe assumption is that sooner cr 


later every magazine is bound 
to explode, and must therefore 
be kept a safe distance from dwelling 
houses and other buildings. 


THE LOWELL DISASTER — MR. AND MRS. GOODREAU, IN FRONT OF THE RUINS OF THEIR 
HOME. THE FORMER HAD JUST LEFT THE HOUSE WHEN THE EXPLOSION CAME 
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DISASTER— A KITCHEN WHICH HAD BEEN VACANT FOR ONLY A FEW 


MINUTES BEFORE THE EXPLOSION 


THE SUBWAY 

The Tewksbury disaster at once re 
calls the gas explosion which occurred 
at the junction of Boylston and 
Tremont streets, in Boston, on March 
4, 1897. 


a demonstfation of 


The results here were again 
mingled 
At the time of 


public 
and private neglect. 
the disaster, the roof of the subway 
at the Boylston-Tremont corner had 
The 


at the junction of the 


been completed. car-tracks 


two streets 


were supported on timbers cov- 


ered with planking, while beneath 
was a considerable unfilled space, 
in which hung gas mains = and 


from the 
than 


sewer pipes, supported 


timbers above. For more two 


months previous, gas had been escap- 


DISASTER OF 


MARCH 4, 1897 

ing from the mains, and a complaint 
was made to the Gas Company as far 
back as the 28th of the preceding De- 
cember. The final explosion occurred 
at 11.46 in the forenoon, the time be- 
ing shown by clocks in nearby build- 
ings stopped by the shock. 

At that time three cars were near 
the intersection of the streets, a 
Huntington Avenue car bound north, 
a Back Bay car going south, and a 
Mount Auburn car going east toward 
Washington Street. This latter car, 
when just over the track crossings, 
apparently ignited the mixture of air 
and -gas with which the great cavity 
below was filled, and the explosion 
and a 
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came with a burst of flames 
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EXPLOSION IN THE BOSTON SUBWAY AT CORNER OF TREMONT AND BOYLSTON STREETS 


shock which broke the windows of 
every building for some distance 
about. The wrecked Mount Auburn 
car was at once enveloped in flames; 
the conductor of the Back Bay 
car, on the back platform, was 
instantly killed. The horses draw- 
ing this car were also killed, one 
of them being blown some dis- 
tance. A cab, just then passing the 
corner, was wrecked. Bystanders 
saw the driver fall into the wreckage, 
which slipped into the gap made by 
the explosion. One of the two women 
passengers was killed outright, and 
the other was rescued, only to die 
next day of her injuries. The horse 
was blown free of the vehicle and 
killed. In all six persons were killed, 
and at least sixty were injured more 
or less seriously. The buildings all 
about were severely shaken, and their 
occupants were hurt by broken glass 
10 


and in other ways. A dentist in the 
Hotel Pelham, on the southwest 
corner, was blown away from the 
patient on whom he was operating, 
and thrown across the room. The 
window of a jeweller’s shop, in the 
sane building, was broken out, and 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of gems 
were scattered over the street. Labo- 
rious inquiries, official and otherwise, 
were followed by long-drawn suits in 
the courts, with the not uncommon 
failure to draw clearly the line of re- 
sponsibility for the disaster. The bare, 
physical fact seemed to be that there 
was an old break in the six-inch gas 
main along the south side of Boylston 
Street, from which the gas might have 
accumulated in the space under the 
planking. The officials of the Gas 
Company had received complaints of 
escaping gas for weeks previous, but 
the calamity, which apparently might 





































have been avoided, was allowed to 
befall. The property loss from this ex- 
plosion was about $40,000, a quarter 
of this being on broken windows. 

Two other gas explosions occurred 
in Boston in 1875, one of them pre- 
senting exactly the same features as 
that over the subway. On May 26, a 
building on the corner of Washington 
and Lagrange streets was wrecked, 
supposedly by gas. Five persons were 
instantly killed and eighteen were hurt. 
The nature of the wreck made it im- 
possible to determine the cause, as be- 
tween illuminating gas, and the car- 
bonic acid used in a drug store in the 
lower story of the building. The ef- 
fect of the shock was to drive out the 
lower walls. The inner supporting 
columns then snapped, and the whole 
upper part of the building collapsed 
with a crash. 

The other accident, on the twenty- 
second of December, was known to 
be due to the ignition, from some un- 
known cause, of lighting gas, which 
leaked from a pipe leading into the 
grain store of Sumner, “Crosby and 
Son, on Federal Street. 

Four persons were killed and nine- 
teen injured by this explosion, which 
was so violent that it blew up one 
hundred and fifty feet of sidewalk on 
the west side of Federal Street bridge 
in South Boston, and threw a consid- 
crable length of it over the bridge into 
the water. The sidewalk grade here 
liad been changed and the new walk 
laid on timbers, with a space of about 
cighteen feet between it and the old 
grade, where the gas had collected. 
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TWO 

In the way of natural disasters New 
England can recall two tornadoes 
which are notable, not only for their 
destruction of life and property, but 
for the comparative and fortunate 
rarity of such disturbances in this 
part of the country. The most recent 
of these was the storm which swept 
the New England coast on July 4, 
1808, causing considerable minor 
damage to property in many coast 
genuine 


New 


Hampshire. The wind whirl struck the 


towns, and developing a 
tornado at Hampton Beach, 
beach about half a mile north of Whit- 
tier’s hotel, and cut a swath a hundred 
yards wide to the westward, and then 
passed out to sea. As it came in over 


the water, those on the beach saw a 


yacht, anchored about a mile out, dis- 


RECENT 
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TORNADOES 


appear in its dark folds. Falling upon 
the beach, it crushed flat nearly a score 
of small cottages, rolled people over 
and over along the sand, and did its 
worst work in wrecking the old skat- 
ing rink. This was a frame building, 
fifty by one hundred feet, used that 
day for an electrical spectacle called, 
a title 





“The Sinking of the Maine,” 
whose familiar strangeness has only 
five vears later a strange flavor of the 
forgotten excitement of the Spanish 


War. 


In the wrecking of this build- 


ing, the roof fell upon some three 
hundred persons, instantly — killing 


three of them and seriously injuring 
at least a hundred others. The yacht 
seen from shore on the approach of 
the storm was capsized, and four of 


its pleasure passenge:s were drowned, 





HAMPTON TORNADO — THE SKATING RINK IN WHICH WERE 300 PEOPLE 
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while others were resuscitated only by 
heroic labors on the part of rescuers. 
Several other boats were capsized. 
The death jist numbered eight in “all. 
The damage to property was not 
great in terms of dollars, owing to the 
slight character of most of the 
wrecked buildings. Some of the larger 
hotels lost piazzas and blinds, with no 
substantial damage. On the same day 
THE SOUTH 

\When tne lusty, infant city of Law- 
rence, now one of the big mill centres 
of the Valley, 
ginning its winning fight for a place 


Merrimac was be- 
in the fore in the world of manufac- 
tures, there came a calamity which, 
for the moment, struck a blow at its 
prosperity. It was Just seven years 
after the incorporation of Lawrence 
as a city that the Pemberton Mills, 
then housing one of the city’s chief 
industries, collapsed without warning, 
carrying down to death and horrible 
injuries scores of its hundreds of em- 


ployees. That any escaped seems a 


miracle. Nevertheless, the miraculous 
happened, and from the wreck 
emerged heroes who battled with 


crushing timbers and scorching flames 
for the lives of fellow workmen. How 
the people of Lawrence and all the 
country came to the relief of the 
stricken, how the city recovered grad- 
ually from its fearful straits, is not a 
tale for this time. 

Instead, another chapter of the 
city’s history claims the attention of 
the moment, for one more catastro- 
phe, as if the first were not enough, 
brought additional oppression, but to 


a less extent, upon the city. 





LAWRENCE 


just before six o’clock, another small 


tornado developed in the cyclonic 
area, which included the whole New 
England coast, capsized the small ex- 
cursion steamer “Surf City,” just as 
she was leaving Salem Willows, with 
forty passengcrs aboard; eight of 
these were drowned, most of them 
being women and children, shut in 


the cabin. 


CYCLONE 

Just thirty years after the fall of the 
Pemberton Mills, and on the twenty- 
sixth of Jury, 1890, Michael Higgins, 
a switchman employed by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, was called’ upon to 
set a switch in the course of his duties. 
Suddenly he was hurled to the ground 
by the wind. 
Stunned, he lay without movement 
upon 


force of a _ terrible 


the tracks, while the switch 
house, hitherto a protection, now be- 
came by the will of the elements a 
raging, destructive demon, a sport of 
the tempest to crush him lifeless, as it 
hurled through the air. He was the 
second of eight victims found to have 
been hurried te the Great Beyond 
when the stunned and panic-stricken 
people of the south side of Lawrence, 
returning to their senses, had counted 
up their fatalities. 

Shortly after g A. M. on that day, 
persons in the suburbs of Lawrence, 
especially in North Andover, on look- 
ing toward South Lawrence, noticed 
an enormous black, yet lurid, cloud, 
menacing the city. The wind, which 
had been blowing from the east, sud- 
denly veered, and strong gusts came 
from the west bearing leaves and dirt, 
which were plastered upon houses and 








AT THE END OF SPRINGFIELD STREET, SHOWING HOUSE MADE RCOFLESS AND TURNED OVER 


posts by a driving rain. Already the 
cyclone had smitten Lawrence, and 
before rebounding to the earth, as if 
loath to leave its sport, it wrecked a 
house and several other buildings at 
the edge of North Andover. 

To one who visited the scene of the 
disaster soon after its occurrence, the 
remembrance of the desolate streets, 
the frantic residents, whose uncer- 
tainty in regard to loved ones was yet 
unappeased, the fallen woodland mon- 
archs of Union Park, riven and 
twisted, shorn of limbs and leaves, the 
wrecked homes of scores of mill oper- 
atives, was one never to be forgotten. 
Heaps of kindling wood, houses in- 
verted upon their own cellars, houses 
with roof or sides missing, twisted 
askew upon their foundations, houses 
tipped completely over, greeted the 
thousands of sight-seers, who visited 
the vicinity of Springfield and Salem 
streets during the next few days. 

14 


Stories to fill a volume might be 
told of wonderful escapes; how a 
house filled with a dozen inmates had 
been utterly destroyed with only one 
injured of all the p. »ple who were in 
it at the time; of freaks of the wind 
which seized one house and passed its 
neighbor by. In one instance, a house 
on Salem Street, sheltering mother 
and two daughters, was almost in- 
verted, so that carpets took the place 
of ceiling. All escaped death and the 
mother was giving thanks for an- 
other daughter’s absence only to learu 
all too soon that her daughter, on her 
way home, had been blown from a 
bridge and was fatally injured. 

Eye witnesses speak of the union of 
three storms which met over Law- 
rence on the west side of Broadway. 
Thence the cyclone, striking down- 
ward and up, whirling on its devastat- 
ing path, pursued a_ northeasterly 
course, cutting a swath about 200 feet 
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wide, and damaging almost every- 
thing in its way to agreaterorlessex- 
tent. The 
Sixty or more were injured. 


loss of life was eight. 
The loss 
of property reached nearly $200,000. 


Thirteen years have passed since 


“THE GREAT 
The “Great Cyclone,’ which swept 
through West Cambridge, now 


Arlington, and into Medford, on Aug- 
ust 22, 1851, is said to bethefirst New 
England tornado of which there is ac- 


curate record. It was interesting, 
though it caused only one death, 


with injuries to about twenty persons. 
Starting about 5.30 P. M. in Arling- 
ton, near the Watertown line, its path 
varied from thirty to fifty rods in 
width, decreasing as it passed towards 
Medford. It 
Railroad Station at 


wrecked the Lowell 


that place, and 





that day and the memory of it has 
faded somewhat from the minds of 
the people of Lawrence, but it is to be 
devoutly hoped that no more will the 
city be called upon to cope with 
troubles like that of the past. 


CYCLONE” 


tossed a freight car over the fence into 
an adjoining field. It demolished « 
school house, turning the floor, with 
the desks attached to it, upside down. 
and carrying it some distance. Per- 
haps its queerest feat was the tearing 
up of a pine tree, which it drove, 
harpoon-like, through the roof and 
into the interior of a dwelling house. 
The second Arlington tornado oc- 
curred Sunday nigic, August 27, 1871, 
within five days of an exact twenty 
years later. It did less damage than 
the earlier one, and caused no deaths. 


SPRINGFIELD STREET, NEAR THE CORNER OF FOSTER, SHOWING HOUSES COMPLETELY DE- 
MOLISHED, WHILE OTHERS NEXT TO THEM ARE UNINJURED 











Minot’s Ledge 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE sun has risen calm and clear 
Above each sparkling crest— 
At eve I mark him disappear 
Red in an angry west. 
The waves with sullen bale-fires glow ; 
The petrels skim the brine; 
Here’s work ahead, right well I know, 
Stern work for me and mine. 


Adown the breeze there creeps a moan. 
The moon has véiled her face. 

How dark the sky and sea have grown 
All in a moment’s space ! 

And now a line of scud and spray 
Comes driving hard and fast; 

And like a challenge to the fray 
The tempest sounds its blast. 



















In vain the furies howl and lash; 
In vain the surges comb; 

Against my dauntless sides they crash 
Baffled, in shriek and foam. 

And list! From vessel battling stout, 
Near spent amid the night, 

I faintly hear the heartfelt shout : 
“Thank God—the light! The light!” 

* * *« * * * 

The fight is o’er. The gray dawn breaks 
Upon a swirling deep; 

And as the world ashore awakes, 
Closes my eye in sleep. 

But through my dreams is softly borne 
The joy of mothers, wives, 

For whom I saved, ’twixt night and morn, 
A freight of priceless lives. 
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A New England Idol 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


HE Hapgood twins were 
born in the great square 
house that set back from the 
road just on the outskirts 

of Fairtown. Their baby eyes had 
opened upon a world of faded por- 
traits and sombre haircloth furniture, 
and their baby hands had eagerly 
clutched at crystal pendants on brass 
candlesticks gleaming out of the sa- 
cred darkness that enveloped the par- 
lor mantel. 

When older grown they had played 
dolls in the wonderful attic, and made 
mud pies in the wilderness of a back 
yard. The garden had been a fairy- 
land of delight to their toddling feet, 
and the apple trees a fragrant shelter 
for their first attempts at housekeep- 
ing. 

From babyhood to girlhood the 
charm of the old place grew upon 
them, so much so that the thought of 
leaving it for homes of their own be- 
came distasteful to them, and they 
looked with scant favor upon the oc- 
casional village youths who sauntered 
up the path presumably on courtship 
bent. 

The Rev. John Hapgood—a man 
who ruled himself and all about him 
with the iron rod of a rigid old-school 
orthodoxy—died when the twins were 
twenty; and the frail little woman 
who, as his wife, had for thirty years 
lived and moved solely because he ex- 
pected breath and motion of her, fol- 
lowed soon in his footsteps. And 


then the twins were left alone in the 
great square house on the hill. 

Miss Tabitha and Miss Rachel were 
not the only children of the family. 
There had been a son—the first-born, 
and four years their senior. The 
headstrong boy and the iron rule had 
clashed, and the boy, when sixteen 
years old, had fled, leaving no trace 
behind him. 

If the Rev. John Hapgood grieved 
for his wayward son the members of 
his household knew it not, save as 
they might place their own construc- 
tions on the added sternness to his 
eyes and the deepening lines about his 
mouth. “Paul,” when it designated 
the graceless runaway, was a forbid- 
den word in the family, and even the 
Epistles in the sacred Book, bearing 
the prohibited name, came to be 
avoided by the head of the house in 
the daily readings. It was still music 
in the hearts of the women, however, 
though it never passed their lips; and 
when the little mother lay dying she 
remembered and spoke of her boy. 
The habit of years still fettered her 
tongue and kept it from uttering his 
name. 


If—he—comes 





you lnow—if he 
comes, be kind—be good,” she mur- 
mured, her breath short and labored. 
“Don’t—punish,” she whispered—he 
was yet a lad in her disordered vision. 
“Don’t punish—forgive!” 

Years had passed since then—years 
of peaceful mornings and placid af- 
17 








ternoons, and Paul had never ap- 
peared. Each purpling of the lilacs 
in the spring and reddening of the ap- 
ples in the fall took on new shades of 
loveliness in the fond eyes of the 
twins, and every blade of grass and 
tiny shrub became sacred to them. 

On the tenth of June, their thirty- 
fifth birthday, the place never had 
looked so lovely. A small table laid 
with spotless linen and gleaming sil- 
ver stood beneath the largest apple 
tree, a mute witness that the ladies 
were about to celebrate their birthday 
—the tenth of June being the only day 
that the solemn dignity of the dining- 
room was deserted for the frivolous 
freedom of the lawn. 

Rachel came out of the house and 
sniffed the air joyfully. 

“Delicious !” she murmured. “Some- 
how, the tenth of June is specially fine 
every year.” 

In careful, uplifted hands she bore 
a round frosted cake, always the chief 
treasure of the birthday feast. The 
cake was covered with the tiny colored 
candies so dear to the heart of a child. 
Miss Rachel always bought those can- 
dies at the village store, with the 
apology : 

“T want them for Tabitha’s birthday 
cake, you know. She thinks so much 
of pretty things.” 

Tabitha invariably made the cake 
and iced it, and as she dropped the bits 
of colored sugar into place, she would 
explain to Huldy, who occasionally 
“helped” in the kitchen: 

“T wouldn’t miss the candy for the 
world—my sister thinks so much of 
it!” 

So each deceived herself with this 
pleasant bit of fiction, and yet had 
what she herself most wanted. 
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Rachel carefully placed the cake in 
the centre of the table, feasted her 
eyes on its toothsome loveliness, then 
turned and hurried back te the house. 
The door had scarcely shut behind 
her when a small, ragged urchin 
darted in at the street gate, snatched 
the cake, and, at a sudden sound from 
the house, dashed out of sight behind 
a shrub close by. 

The sound that had frightened the 
boy was the tapping of the heels of 
Miss Tabitha’s shoes along the back 
porch. The lady descended the steps, 
crossed the lawn and placed a saucer 
of pickles and a plate of dainty sand- 
wiches on the table. 

“Why, I thought Rachel brought 
the cake,” she said aloud. “It must 
be in the house; there’s other things 
to get, anyway. I'll go back.” 

Again the click of the door brought 
the small boy close to the table. Fill- 
ing both hands with sandwiches, he 
slipped behind the shrub just as the 
ladies came out of the house together. 
Rachel carried a small tray laden with 
sauce and tarts; Tabitha, one with 
water and steaming tea. As they 
neared the table each almost dropped 
her burden. 

“Why, where’s my cake?” 

“And my sandwiches!” 

“There’s the plate it was on!” 
Rachel’s veice was growing in terror. 

“And mine, too!” cried Tabitha, 
with distended eyes fastened on some 
bits of bread and meat—all that the 
small brown hands had left. 

“It’s burglars—robbers!” Rachel 
looked furtively over her shoulder. 

“And all your lovely cake!” almost 
sobbed Tabitha. 

“Tt—it was yours, too,” said the 
other with a catch in her voice. O 
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dear! What can have happened to it? 
I never heard of such a thing—right 
in broad daylight!” 

The sisters had long ago set their 
trays upon the ground and were now 
wringing their hands helplessly. Sud- 
denly a small figure appeared before 
them holding out four sadly crushed 
sandwiches and half of a crumbling 
cake. 

“’m sorry—awful sorry! I didn’t 
think—I was so hungry. I’m afraid 
there ain’t very much left,” he added, 
with rueful eyes on the sandwiches. 

“No, I should say not!” vouchsafed 
Rachel, her voice firm now that the 
size of the “burglar” was declared. 
Tabitha only gasped. 

The small boy placed the food on 
the empty plates, and Rachel’s lips 
twitched as she saw that he clumsily 
tried to arrange it in an orderly 
fashion. 

“There, ma’am—that looks pretty 
good!” he finally announced with 
some pride. 

Tabitha made an involuntary ges- 
ture of aversion. Rachel laughed out- 
right; then her face grew suddenly 
stern. 

“Boy, what do you mean by such 
actions?” she demanded. 

His eyes fell, and his cheeks showed 
red through the tan. 

“I was hungry.” 

“But didn’t you know it was steal- 
ing?” she asked, her face softening. 

“I didn’t stop to think—it looked 
so good I couldn’t help takin’ it.” He 
dug his bare toes into the grass for a 
moment in silence, then he raised his 
head with a jerk and stood squarely 
on both feet. “I hain’t got any money, 
but I'll work to pay for it—bringin’ 
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wood in, or somethin’. 


“The dear child!” murmured two 
voices softly. 

“I’ve got to find my folks, some- 
time, but I’ll do the work first. Mebbe 
an hour’ll pay for it—’most!”—he 
looked hopefully into Miss Rachel’s 
face. 

“Who are your folks?” she asked 
huskily. 

By way of answer he handed out a 
soiled, crumpled envelope for her in- 
spection on which was written, “Rev. 
John Hapgood.” 

“Why—it’s father!” 

“What!” exclaimed Tabitha. 

Her sister tore the note open with 
shaking fingers. 

“It’s from—Paul!” she breathed, 
hesitating a conscientious moment 
over the name. Then she turned her 
startled eyes on the boy who was re- 
garding her with lively interest. 

“Do I belong to you?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“I—I don’t know. Who are you— 
what’s your name?” 

“Ralph Hapgood.” 

Tabitha had caught up the note and 
was devouring it with swift-moving 
eyes. 

“It’s Paul’s boy, Rachel,” she broke 
in, “only think of it—Paul’s boy!” and 
she dropped the bit of paper and en- 
veloped the lad in a fond, but tearful 
embrace. 

He squirmed uneasily. 

“T’m sorry I et up my own folks’s 
things. I’ll go to work any time,” he 
suggested, trying to draw away, and 
wiping a tear splash from the back of 
his hand on his trousers. 

But it was long hours before Ralph 
Hapgood was allowed to “go to work.” 
Tears, kisses, embraces, questions, a 
bath and clean clothes followed each 








other in quick succession—the clothes 
being some of his own father’s boy- 
hood garments. 

His story was quickly told. His 
mother was long since dead, and his 
father had written on his dying bed 
the letter that commended the boy-—- 
so soon to be orphaned—to the pity 
and care of his grandparents. The 
sisters trembled and changed color at 
the story of the boy’s hardships on the 
way to Fairtown; and they plied him 
with questions and sandwiches in 
about equal portions after he told of 
the frequent dinnerless days and sup- 
perless nights of the journey. 

That evening when the boy was safe 
in bed—clean, full-stomached and 
sleepily content, the sisters talked it 
over. The Rev. John Hapgood, in 
his will, had cut off his recreant son 
with the proverbial shilling, so, by 
law, there was little coming to Ralph. 
This, however, the sisters overlooked 
in calm disdain. 

“We must keep him, anyhow,” said 
Rachel with decision. 

“Yes, indeed—the dear child!” 

‘““He’s twelve, for all he’s so small, 
but he hasn’t had much schooling. 
We must see to that—we want him 
well educated,” continued Rachel, a 
pink spot showing in either cheek. 

“Indeed we do—we’ll send him to 
college! I wonder now, wouldn’t he 
like to be a doctor ?” 

“Perhaps,” admitted the other cau- 
tiously, “or a minister.” 

“Sure enough—he might like that 
better, I’m going to ask him!” and 
she sprang to her feet and tripped 
across the room to the parlor-bedroom 
door. “Ralph,” she called softly, after 
turning the knob, “are you asleep?” 

“Huh? N-no ma’am.” The voice 
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neaily gave the lie to the words. 

“Well, dear, we were wondering-— 
would you rather be a minister, or a 
doctor?” she asked, much as though 
she were offering for choice a peach 
and a pear. 

“A doctor !”” came emphatically from 
out of the dark—there was no sleep 
in the voice now. “I’ve always wanted 
to be a doctor.” 

“You shall, oh, you shall!” prom- 
ised the woman ecstatically, going 
back to her sister; and from that time 
all their lives were ordered with that 
one end in view. 

The Hapgood twins were far from 
wealthy. They owned the homestead, 
but their income was small, and the 
added mouth to fill—and that a hungry 
one—counted. As the years passed, 
Huldy came less and less frequently 
to help in the kitchen, and the sisters’ 
gowns grew more and more rusty and 
darned. 

Ralph, boy like, noticed nothing— 
indeed half the year he was away at 
school; but as the time drew near for 
the college course and its attendant 
expenses, the sisters were sadly 
troubled. 

“We might sell,” suggested Tabitha, 
a little choke in her voice. 

Rachel started. 

“Why, sister!—sell? Oh, no, we 
couldn’t do that!” she shuddered. 

“But what can we do?” 

“Do?—why lots of  things!’— 
Rachel’s lips came together with a 
snap. “It’s coming berry time, and 
there’s our chickens, and the garden 
did beautifully last year. Then there’s 
your lace work and my knitting—thev 
bring something. Sell? Oh—we 
couldn’t do that!’ And she abruptly 
left the room and went out into the 
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yard. There she lovingly trained a 
wayward vine with new shoots going 
wrong, and gloated over the rose 
bushes heavy with crimson buds. 

But as the days and weeks flew bv 
and September drew the nearer, 
Rachel’s courage failed her. Berries 
had been scarce, the chickens had died, 
the garden had suffered from drought, 
and but for their lace and knitting 
work, their income would have 
dwindled to a pitiful sum indeed. 
Ralph had been gone all summer; he 
had asked to go camping and fishing 
with some of his school friends. He 
was expected home a week before the 
college opened, however. 

Tabitha grew more and more rest- 
less every day. Finally she spoke. 

“Rachel, we'll really have to sell— 
there isn’t any other way. It would 
bring a lot,” she continued hurriedly, 
before her sister could speak, “and we 
could find some pretty rooms some- 
where. It wouldn’t be so very dread- 
ful!” 

“Don’t, Tabitha! Seems as though 
I couldn’t bear even to speak of it. 
Sell?—oh, Tabitha!” Then her voice 
changed from a piteous appeal to one 
of forced conviction. ‘We couldn’t 
get anywhere near what it is worth, 
Tabitha, anyway. No one here wants 
it or can afford to buy it for what it 
ought to bring. It is really absurd to 
think of it. Of course, if I had an 
offer—a good big one—that would be 
quite another thing; but there’s no 
hope of that.” 

Rachel’s lips said “hope,” but her 
heart said “danger,” and the latter was 
what she really meant. She did not 
know that but two hours before, a 
stranger had said to a Fairtown 
lawyer: 





“T want a summer home in this lo- 
cality. You don’t happen to know 
of a good old treasure of a homestead 
for sale, do you?” 

“I do not,” replied the lawyer. 
“There’s a place on the edge of the 
village that would be just the ticket, 
but I don’t suppose it could be bought 
for love nor money.” 

“Where is it?” asked the man eager- 
ly. “You never know what money 
can do—to say nothing of love—till 
you try.” 

The lawyer chuckled softly. 

“Tt’s the Hapgood place. I'll drive 
you over to-morrow. It’s owned by 
two old maids, and they worship every 
stick and stone and blade of grass that 
belongs to it. However, I happen to 
know that cash is rather scarce with 
them—and there’s ample chance for 
love, if the money fails,” he added, 
with a twitching of his lips. 

When the two men drove into the 
yard that August morning, the Hap- 
good twins were picking nasturtiums, 
and the flaming yellows and scarlets 
lighted up their sombre gowns, and 
made patches of brilliant color against 
the gray of the house. 

“By Jove, it’s a picture!” exclaimed 
the would-be purchaser. 

The lawyer smiled and sprang to 
the ground. Introductions swiftly fol- 
lowed, then he cleared his throat in 
some embarrassment. 

“Ahem! I’ve brought Mr. Hazel- 
ton up here, ladies, because he was in- 
terested in your beautiful place.” 

Miss Rachel smiled—the smile of 
proud possession; then something 
within her seemed to tighten, and she 
caught her breath sharply. 

“It is fine!” murmured Hazelton; 
“and the view is grand!” he continued, 
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his eyes on the distant hills. Then he 
turned abruptly. “Ladies, I believe in 
coming straight to the point. I want 
a summer home, and—I want this one. 
Can I tempt you to part with it?” 

“Indeed, no!” began Rachel almost 
fiercely, then her voice sank to a whis- 
per; “I—I don’t think you could.” 

“But, sister,” interposed Tabitha, 
her face alight, “you know you said 
—that is, there are circumstances— 
perhaps he would—p-pay enough—” 
her voice stumbled over the hated 
word, then stopped, while her face 
burned scarlet. 

“Pay !—no human mortal could pay 
for this house!” flashed Rachel indig- 
nantly; then she turned to Hazelton, 
her slight form drawn to its greatest 
height, and her hands crushing the 
flowers she held till the brittle stems 
snapped, releasing a fluttering shower 
of scarlet and gold. ‘Mr. Hazelton, 
to carry out certain wishes very near 
to our hearts, we need money. We 
will show you the place, and—and we 
will consider your offer,” she finished 
faintly. 

It was a dreary journey the sisters 
took that morning, though the garden 
never had seemed lovelier, nor the 
rooms more sacredly beautiful. In the 
end, Hazelton’s offer was so fabulous- 
ly enormous to their unwilling ears 
that their conscience forbade them to 
refuse it. 

“T’ll have the necessary papers ready 
to sign in a few days,” said the lawyer 
as the two gentlemen turned to go; 
and Hazelton added: “If at any time 
before that, you change your minds 
and find you cannot give it up—just let 
me know and it will be all right. Just 
think it over till then,” he said kindly, 
the dumb woe in their eyes appealing 
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to him as the loudest of lamentations 
could not have done. “But if you 
don’t mind, I’d like to have an archi- 
tect, who is in town just now, come 
up and look it over with me,” he fin- 
ished. 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,” said 
Rachel, longing for the man to go. 
But when he was gone, she wished 
him back—anything would be better 
than this aimless wandering from 
room to room, and from yard to gar- 
den and back again. 

“T suppose he will sit here,” mur- 
mured Tabitha dropping wearily on to 
the settee under the apple trees. 

“TI suppose so,” her sister assented. 
“T wonder if she knows how to grow 
roses; they'll certainly die, if she 
doesn’t!” and Rachel crushed a worm 
under her foot with unnecessary vigor. 

“Oh, I hope they'll tend to the vines 
on the summerhouse, Rachel, and the 
pansies—you don’t think they'll let 
them run to seed, do you? O dear!” 
And Tabitha sprang nervously to her 
feet and started back to the house. 

Mr. Hazelton appeared the next 
morning with two men—an architect, 
and a landscape gardener. Rachel was 
in the summerhouse, and the first she 
knew of their presence was the sound 
of talking outside. 

“You'll want to grade it down 
there,” she heard a strange voice say, 
“and fill in that little hollow; clear 
away all those rubbishy posies, and 
mass your flowering shrubs in the 
background. Those roses are no par- 
ticular good, I fancy; we'll move such 
as are worth anything, and make a 
rose bed on the south side—we'll talk 
over the varieties you want, later. Of 
course these apple trees and those lilacs 
will be cut down, and this summer- 
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house will be out of the way. You'll 
be surprised—a few changes will do 
wonders, and—” 

He stopped abruptly. A woman, 
tall, flushed, and angry-eyed, stood be- 
fore him in the path. She opened her 
lips, but no sound came—Mr. Hazel- 
ton was lifting his hat. The flush 
faded, and her eyes closed as though 
to shut out some painful sight; then 
she bowed her head with a proud ges- 
ture, and sped along the way to the 
house. Once inside, she threw herself, 
sobbing, upon the bed. Tabitha found 
her there an hour later. 

“You poor dear—they’ve gone, 
now,” she comforted. 

Rachel raised her head. 

“They’re going to cut down every- 
thing—every single thing!” she 
gasped. 

“T know it,” choked Tabitha, “and 
they’re going to tear out lots of doors 
inside, and build in windows and 
things. Oh, Rachel—what shall we 
do?” 

“T don’t know, oh, I don’t know!” 
moaned the woman on the bed, diving 
into the pillows and hugging them 
close to her head. 

“We—we might give up selling— 
he said we could if we wanted to.” 

“But there’s Ralph!” 

“T know it. O dear—what can we 
do?” 

Rachel suddenly sat upright. 

“Do? Why, we'll stand it, of 
course. We just mustn’t mind if he 
turns the house into a hotel and the 
yard into a—a pasture!” she said hys- 
terically. “We must just think of 
Ralph and of his being a doctor. 
Come, let’s go to the village and see 
if we can rent that tenement of old 
Mrs. Goddard’s.” 
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With a long sigh and a smothered 
sob, Tabitha went to get her hat. 

Mrs. Goddard greeted the sisters 
effusively, and displayed her bits of 
rooms and the tiny square of yard with 
the plainly expressed wish that the 
place might be their home. 

The twins said little, but their eyes 
were troubled. They left with the 
promise to think it over and let Mrs. 
Goddard know. 

“T didn’t suppose rooms could be 
so little,” whispered Tabitha, as they 
closed the gate behind them. 

“We couldn’t grow as much as 3 
sunflower in that yard,” faltered 
Rachel. 

“Well, anyhow, we could have some 
house-plants !”—Tabitha tried to speak 
cheerfully. 

“Indeed we could,” agreed Rachel, 
rising promptly to her sister’s height ; 
“and after all, little rooms are lots 
cheaper to heat than big ones.” And 
there the matter ended for the time 
being. 

Mr. Hazelton and the lawyer with 
the necessary papers appeared a few 
days later. As the lawyer took off his 
hat he handed ’*a letter to Miss 
Rachel. 

“I stepped into the office and got 
your mail,” he said genially. 

“Thank you,” replied the lady, try- 
ing to smile. “It’s from Ralph,’— 
handing it over for her sister to read. 

Both the ladies were in sombre 
black ; a ribbon or a brooch seemed out 
of place to them that day. Tabitha 
broke the seal of the letter, and retired 
to the light of the window to read 
it. 

The papers were spread on the 
table, and the pen was in Rachel’s hand 
when a scream from Tabitha shat- 
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tered the oppressive silence of the 
room. 

“Stop—stop—oh, stop!” she cried, 
rushing to her sister and snatching 
the pen from her fingers. “We don’t 
have to—see—read!’’—pointing to 
the postscript written in a round, boy- 
ish hand. 


“Oh, I say, I’ve got a surprise for you. 
You think I’ve been fishing and loafing 
all summer, but I’ve been working for the 
hotels here the whole time. I’ve got a 
fine start on my money for college, and 
I’ve got a chance to work for my board 
all this year by helping Prof. Heaton. 
I met him here this summer, and he’s the 
right sort—every time. [’ve intended all 
along to help myself a bit when it came 
to the college racket, but I didn’t mean to 
tell you until I knew I could do it. But 
it’s a sure thing now. 

“By by; I'll be home next Saturday. 

“Your aff. nephew, 
“RALPH.” 


Rachel had read this aloud, but her 
voice ended in a sob instead of in the 
boy’s name. Hazelton brushed the 
back of his hand across his eyes, and 
the lawyer looked intently out the win 
dow. For a moment there was a si- 
lence that could be felt, then Hazelton 
stepped to the table and fumbled nois- 
ily with the papers. 

“Ladies, I withdraw my offer,” he 
announced. “I can’t afford to buy this 
house—I can’t possibly afford it—it’s 
too expensive.” And without another 
word he left the room, motioning the 
lawyer to follow. 

The sisters looked into each other's 
eyes and drew a long, sobbing breath. 

“Rachel, is it true?” 

“Oh, Tabitha! Let’s—let’s ge out 
under the apple trees and—just know 
that they are there!” 

And hand in hand they went. 





The Changed Status of American Labor 


By Day Allen Willey 


EARLY twenty years ago 

Abram S. Hewitt, then a 

representative in Congress, 

uttered these words in one 
of his speeches: 

“The time will come when labor 
will no longer work for wages, but for 
profits.” 

The great ironmaster lived to see 
his prediction fulfilled in part and the 
beginning made in a new era in the 
history of American labor, for one 
who candidly and impartially reviews 
the conditions of the broad field of in- 
dustry including the more recent dis- 


turbances must admit that the status 
of the working man and working 
woman has materially changed in their 
relations to the employer. They are 
being elevated in the eyes of the peo- 
ple and labor is acquiring the dignity 
so often ascribed to it by the orator, 
forcing a national recognition of its 
position, partly by its own efforts, 
partly by the broad and deep interest 
which is being manifested in the army 
of toilers. One indication is in the 
variety of plans conceived for their 
betterment. Not only have individu- 
als and associations taken up such 
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work actuated merely by the generous 
desire to aid their fellows, but the 
spirit displayed by the employers in 
person and as corporations indicates 
that the movement is not confined to 
any particular class or locality. That 
it is appreciated, is demonstrated by 
the attitude of the working people not 
merely as individuals, but through 
In short two of 
the greatest elements which make up 
human society are reaching towards 
other apparently desirous of 
clasping hands in a grasp of friend- 


ship. 


their representatives. 


each 


The present situation results from 
a combination of circumstances. It 
has not arisen from the protracted 
contest in the anthracite coal regions, 
although this caused an outburst of 
popular miners 
which has never been before equalled 
While 
the episode was a most important fac- 
tor in arraying people for the time on 
the side of the workingman, his condi- 
tion, as is well known, had been a sub- 
ject of study and research for several 
vears—study which resulted in a di- 
versity of plans being undertaken for 
his unlifting. One outgrowth of this 
thought was the creation of a new ad- 
junct of American progress—the so- 
cial engineer—the value of whose la- 
bors, although covering but a brief 
period, can not be over-estimated. 
Until recently the majority of these 
projects could be considered only in 
the light of an experiment. The pro- 
moters themselves were not sanguine 
as to the outcome for in many re- 
spects their undertaking was both dif- 
ficult and delicate. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the suggestions for social im- 
provement, for example, have been 
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such as to appeal forcibly to the bene- 
ficiaries, and to this fact is due so 
much of the success thus far attained 
—for success has been attained. The 
results to be seen here and there prove 
that the work has at last passed the 
questionable stage. 

For this reason it is worth while to 
outline what has thus far been accom- 
plished by the agitation, One note- 
worthy feature is that it has been con- 
fined to no particular section but is 
national in character. The model fac- 
tory towns of the West and even those 
more recently created in the South are 
rivals of others in New England in 
their healthfulness, conveniences and 
general attractiveness. This is the 
brief story of the transformation of 
one industry in the West which has 
sequels in several other states as well, 
for its history is practically their his- 
tory. It was an instance of a cor- 
poration on whom a thousand families 
depended for support. The village 
formed by the works and lodgings of 
the employes in the suburbs of the 
city differed little from a hundred oth- 
ers. The buildings, blackened by the 
smoke constantly pouring from the 
chimneys, loomed up among the 
shambling piles of brick and mortar 
which covered the wage-earners. 
Walls twenty feet high surrounded 
the works, built after a serious strike 
in order to protect the property in case 
of further trouble. A fringe of sharp- 
pointed spikes told a story of dis- 
trust. In the streets the dust was so 
thick that in windy weather it blew 
in clouds everywhere except when the 
rain converted the roadbeds into 
masses of mud. Paving on the side- 
walks was unknown save in front of 
two or three of the residences of the 





bosses. There was not a tree in this 
portion of the town. A few of the 
women managed to keep alive three or 
four pots of plants in the little dirty 
windows, but not a yard contained 
even an attempt to make a flower-bed. 
In this section the industries are so 
numerous that it resembles the “black 
country” of Birmingham, England 
where one may travel for miles and 
rarely see a plant or shrub. There 
was absolutely no green spot for a 
breathing place. The soot, cinders 
and evidences of the factory were 
everywhere. 

The head of the company was a 
man of ideas which extended beyond 
the mere accumulation of wealth. It 
was suggested to him that if more 
than a commercial interest were shown 
in the employes, it would not only be 
an act of philanthropy, but in the end 
might be a benefit financially to its 
promoters in averting further friction. 
As the difficulty referred to had cost 
the company $750,000, by the loss of 
contracts which it could not fulfill, 
this may have been one incentive for 
the work which followed. A series of 
improvements was begun which made 
a wonderful change. Within two 
years the factory village looked like a 
new town. Most of the brick tene- 
ments had disappeared ; the dirt-paved 
streets and sidewalks were nowhere 
to be seen. Instead were highways 
paved with stone in the center and their 
sidewalks edged with grass plots con- 
taining rows of shade trees. Cottages 
—some single and some large enough 
to contain two families, provided with 
the modern conveniences—lined the 
streets. They were painted in attrac- 
tive colors and each had its piazza, 
with a dooryard of ample size for 
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shrubbery and flowers, the backyard 
converted into vegetable and flower 
gardens, with spaces of grass large 
enough for a hammock, possibly a 
croquet set. A part of the old tene- 
ment buildings had been converted 
into a warehouse. Along its dingy 
sides vines were springing. The brick 
wall remained, but the row of ugly 
spikes had been replaced by a wooden 
trough, containing a row of boxwood. 
The little wooden hut where the time- 
keeper stayed, had been changed to a 
pagoda, partly covered with foliage. 
To furnish more light to the workmen, 
portions of the factory walls had been 
removed. Substituted was framework 
in which glass was set so thickly that 
this part of the building resembled a 
huge window. 

After laying out the streets and 
building the cottages, space enough 
was afforded for two little parks of 
about an acre, each of which was 
adorned with rowsof flowering bushes 
and thickly sprinkled with shade trees. 
Each family was presented with a 
package of flower seeds, also slips for 
garden use, and prizes offered by the 
company for the most attractive de- 
signs in beds and other forms of deco- 
rations. A hothouse was built and 
placed in charge of the landscape 
gardener. The company employed a 
nuinber of girls in the packing and 
shipping departments, who were al- 
loted sections of the hothouse in which 
to raise bouquet flowers for their own 
use. The entire cost of the natural 
decorations or landscape gardening 
astonished the company when the bills 
were presented-—it was less than the 
secretary’s salary for one year. The 
employes cheerfully paid a small ad- 
vance in house rent, enough to re-im- 
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burse the extra expense to the com- 
pany for constructing the cottages. 
The vegetable gardens saved some- 
thing out of the workman’s weekly 
wages, which had been spent at the 
grocer’s and market. The change in 
their way of living created in the peo- 
ple a desire to better their own appear- 
ance and from being shiftless and 
careless they became neat in their 
dress and thriftier in their habits as 
was shown by the increase in deposits 
at the local savings banks. Many took 
the opportunity to buy their homes, 
paying for them in installments. 

Such briefly was the effort made 
for the material improvement of the 
employes. Here the work was to have 
ceased, but the results were so pro- 
nounced that the plans were greatly 
elaborated. The town was provided 
with a building containing a gymna- 
sium, concert and lecture hall, sewing 
and cooking school, and rooms for va- 
rious societies of the workmen. A park 
was laid out with flower beds and 
playground where the band of factory 
employes gave weekly concerts. The 
town government was placed in the 
hands of the employes, who elect their 
officers, maintain the improvements 
made by the company and hold them- 
selves responsible for its condition. 
In the factory itself, a restaurant was 
established for the employes where 
they could be served with food at cost. 
A dining room was set apart for the 
girls and women rent free, also a rest 
and recreation room comfortably fur- 
nished and containing a piano and li- 
brary where they could spend their 
leisure time after luncheon. A hospi- 
tal service was organized to aid injured 
employes, while they have formed an 
association that pays a certain sum to 


the family of a deceased member, and 
the expenses incident to one’s illness. 
Such are some of the ideas which 
have been put into practice in this 
Western industrial center in “an ef- 
fort to make work pleasant” to quote 
the words of the president—at first 
hesitatingly as a mere experiment, but 
at last with the conviction that the re- 
sult was worth while, both in the ap- 
preciation of those benefited and from 
a monetary standpoint as well. 
Probably a more comprehensive 
plan has been taken up by this com- 
pany for general betterment of the 
workman than elsewhere in the United 
States, but as already stated the agita- 
tion has not been limited to any state 
or section and modifications of these 
ideas have been adopted by a surpris- 
ingly large number of employers, 
when the recent inception of the 
movement is remembered. Some of 
them may be briefly referred to. The 
town of Hopedale, Massachusetts, so 
happily named, represents the interest 
which the Draper Loom Company has 
manifested in the subject. Also in 
New England the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company has carried out an in- 
teresting work at Providence. Model 
Southern communities are those of the 
Pelzer Company in South Carolina, 
the Eagle and Phoenix Company in 
Georgia and the Dwight Company in 
Alabama. The H. J. Heinz Company 
of Pittsburg, the Cleveland Glass 
Company and the Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Acme Lead Company of Detroit and 
the beautiful suburb of Dayton, Ohio, 
created by the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company are notable western il- 
lustrations, but in this section the so- 
cial betterment of the men who toil in 
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mine and foundry has been attempted 
at the works of the Joliet Steel Com- 
pany in Illinois and the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company in Michigan. 
Perhaps Cleveland, Ohio, is the prin- 
cipal center of such interests in the 
United States, as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the representative com- 
mercial organization of that city, has 
heartily encouraged the idea and no 
less than thirty employers have taken 
it up. 

In lessening the distance between 
employer and employed the opportu- 
nity offered the workman to become 
something more than a mere wage 
earner has also played a part of deep 
significance. The idea of profit shar- 
ing is not of recent conception. It is 
not even original with the United 
States, but the number of individuals 
and companies who have invited their 
hands to join them in ownership has 
been so small that its effect has not 
perhaps been realized as it should have 
been. 

Within the last three years how- 
ever, a decided impetus was given by 
the action of corporations who have 
on their pay-rolls from 25,000 to over 
a hundred thousand men. Since 
President Stuyvesant Fish, on the 
part of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, in- 
vited the mechanic in the shop, the en- 
gineer in the cab, and the track walker 
and crossing keeper to buy an interest 
in the great property which furnished 
them a livelihood, the progress of this 
codperation has been the subject of 
widespread comment, for the com- 
pany may be said to have established 
a precedent in the plan it adopted, 
which was to allow each one inter- 
ested to buy his stock outright or to 


take a certain number of shares, pay- 
ing for it in installments. The oppor- 
tunity to secure an investment which 
realized six percent in dividends proved 
so acceptable that when the time for 
subscriptions expired, several thou- 
sand of the skilled and unskilled work- 
men were recorded as among the own- 
ers of the railroad having the same 
right to meet and cast their ballot for 
this or that policy as the millionaire 
shareholders with whom they were 
thus put on an equality. Since the 
first distribution of stock in this man- 
ner, the interest among the employes 
has greatly increased, as indicated by 
additional investments. While the de- 
parture of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany in its attitude towards its em- 
ployes attracted much attention, as 
has been stated, the more recent deci- 
sion of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration—the greatest employer of labor 
in America—to invite its hands to 
participate in ownership, elicited the 
deepest public interest owing to the 
magnitude of the plan involved. Al- 
though differing in some _ respects 
from that put forth by Mr. Fish, it 
also met with a surprisingly general 
response, for when the books were 
closed on February 4th, no less than 
27,633 men had subscribed for 51,125 
shares subject to the ratification of the 
Board of Directors. Of these sub- 
scribers 14,260 were hands receiving 
from $800 to $2,500 annually. While 
none of the remainder received over 
$800 yearly in wages, yet they repre- 
sented nearly 9 per cent of the entire 
force of 165,000 men. A point of spe- 
cial significance in this connection is 
that a larger proportion of the class 
comprising unskilled labor appreci- 
ated the opportunity to thus make pro- 
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vision for themselves. Incidentally it 
may be said that a plan of profit-shar- 
ing was put into execution by another 
railroad company as far back as 1887, 
when the Toledo, Ann Harbor & 
North Michigan through its president, 
Mr. J. W. Ashley, decided to pay its 
employes a dividend computed in this 
somewhat novel manner: The sum 
representing the aggregate salary ac- 
count for the year was added to the 
capital stock, and the earnings appli- 
cable for a dividend were distributed 
as a percentage of the total amount of 
capital and wages, the stockholders 
receiving the dividend accruing from 
their ownership of shares and each 
employe a dividend in proportion to 
the salary he earned. 

The pensioning of employes is one 
of the most noticeable features of the 
movement to which we are referring, 
although it is not a new feature in in- 
dustrial administration by any means. 
The fact that so many of the principal 
railway companies have thought it 
wise to provide for their employes in 
this manner, indicates that they deem 
it a practical measure. Yet neither 
the Pennsylvania nor the Illinois Cen- 
tral, which may be called the pioneers 
in the movement, took the initial step 
until 1901. The plan of procedure is 
substantially similar in all of the in- 
stances where it has been put into 
operation. The employe who has 
reached the age of sixty years or over 
and has been continuously in the com- 
pany’s service for a certain period of 
years is permitted to retire, and is 
paid a sum annually in proportion to 
his former salary and term of employ- 
ment. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Company retires the men 
who have been with it twenty-five 
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years, ai the age of sixty-five. If ihey 
have been earning an average of sixty 
dollars monthly during the ten years 
preceding retirement, their monthly 
pension is eighteen dollars. If their 
salary has been more or less, the al- 
lowance is varied accordingly. About 
the same scale is followed by the other 
companies. 

At present five of the princi- 
pal transportation companies have 
adopted the pension system—the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading and the Chicago 
& Northwestern in addition to the 
others named. The Pennsylvania at 
present provides for about 1,200 of its 
men at an annual outlay of $250,000 
in round numbers—an increase of 
$100,000 since the first year it put the 
system in force. The Chicago & 
Northwestern pays out $200,000 
yearly, and the Illinois Central about 
$125,000. It is an interesting fact 
that the largest street railway cor- 
poration in the country has also taken 
up the idea. The Inter-urban of New 
York allows a pension of 25 per cent 
of the annual average wages based 
on the ten years previous to retire- 
ment, where service has ranged from 
twenty-five to thirty years. From this 
amount as high as 40 per cent is paid, 
calculated on the same scale. 

The part taken by organized labor in 
altering the status of the working man 
is also well worthy of study in this 
connection. The disastrous results ot 
strikes where unions have succeeded 
in partly or entirely suspending the 
activity of industries and the traffic of 
railroads, need no comment. Here, it 
must be admitted, exists one reason 
for the willingness of the factory 
owner and the railroad president to 
approve measures calculated to end 
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friction with employes, for the losses 
inflicted by the strikers on themselves 
as well as their employers have reached 
an amount really appalling in its 
proportions. In twenty years no less 
than 117,509 industries were affected 
by labor disturbances which closed 
77,244 for periods ranging from a few 
days to several months’ duration. 
Conservative calculations place the 
total actual loss incurred by the em- 
ployers at $125,000,000, not counting 
possible profits from business had the 
industries been continually in opera- 
tion. The loss in wages, however, 
amounted: to $258,000,000, sustained 
by the 6,000,000 hands thrown out of 
employment on the several occasions. 
Yet without the organization of labor 
perhaps not one per cent of these move- 
ments would have been successful. 
The capitalist has had good reason to 
regard such associations with fear and 
aversion. There was a time not so far 
back when public sentiment in the 
main was inimical to the union. It 
was the period when the workingman 
was influenced by appeals to his pas- 
sions and prejudices, when the labor 
leader was successful because of his 
open vindictiveness to the heads of in- 
dustry regardless of right or wrong. 
He accomplished his ends principally 
by his eloquence, not his logic, but the 
present position of organized labor is 
a compliment to the intelligence of 
those enrolled in it, for it is more of 
a power to-day than at any time in its 
history; yet the men who are its 
leaders—such men as Gompers and 
Mitchell and Arthur—hold their posi- 
tions because they have won the con- 
fidence of the bodies they represent by 
the common sense and judgment they 
have displayed in the settlement of 





labor questions. The agitator has been 
succeeded by the organizer and the 
orator by the reasoner. Cautiousness, 
shrewdness and diplomacy are some of 
the successful tactics of the modern 
labor leader—wonderfully displayed in 
the strike in the anthracite coal fields— 
perhaps the greatest illustration of ab- 
solute confidence of men in one man, 
in American history. But every plan 
was carefully considered and every 
movement thoroughly discussed before 
being put into execution at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation 
at Washington—that nerve centre 
which controls the actions of two mil- 
lion men and women. Able as Mr. 
Mitchell proved himself to be to cope 
with the situation, he secured the ad- 
vice of President Gompers and his ad- 
visory council, as well as the vice- 
presidents of the associated miners in 
every important step to be taken. 

Such is one instance which indicates 
that as the labor unions have de- 
veloped in influence and numbers their 
position has tended more and more to 
conservatism. Lawlessness of any 
kind has been discountenanced in con- 
nection with differences with employ- 
ers. Apparently they have so highly 
prized the value of public opinion that 
they have abandoned many of the ex- 
treme methods resorted to in the past 
to enforce their demands, and a feature 
of no little moment is their willingness 
to submit their cause to arbitration, 
the Pennsylvania episode forming only 
one illustration. The personnel of 
the National Civic Federation, which 
it is hoped will be America’s Hague 
Tribunal for the settlement of all in- 
dustrial differences in the near future, 
is perhaps the best illustration of the 
confidence which the workingmen 
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have in arbitration, for it includes 
heads of the organizations on which 
they so greatly depend. Their spokes- 
men have been publicly quoted on 
numerous occasions as adverse io 
strikes and in favor of such a move- 
ment only after all other efforts failed. 

With the workman contented with 
the present and hopeful as to the 
future, one of the causes which has 
led him to enroll himself in the union 
will no longer exist. Yet there is no 
question that the policy of such bodies 
as the Federation has been to at least 
accept the new era of things if it does 
not actively exert itself in their favor. 
When the United States Steel Cor- 
poration made the proposition to its 
men to become part owners in the 
various properties, before deciding, 
representatives of the organized metal 
workers on its pay-rolls submitted the 
question to Mr.Gompers and his coun- 
cil. It was unanimously approved. 
Had the idea been discouraged it is 
safe to say very few of the thousands 
of union men in the employment of 
the corporation would have become 
shareholders. Indeed so far as 
known no expression of disappproval 
of this sort has been uttered by any 
of the prominent trades associations, 
though the step taken in admitting 
employes to a proprietory interest is 
evidently one of the most practical 
ways of avoiding friction with them, 
while it tends to weaken the influence 
of unionism. The laborer hesitates 
long before committing himself to any 
action which will injure what is his 
own, no matter how little it may be. 
He regards the suspension of wages 
incurred by leaving his work very dif- 
ferently from the loss to the industry 
in which his interest may amount to 





only a few hundred dollars. In the 
first instance his time and effort are 
exchanged for the money. When he 
ceases to give them he cannot expect 
any return. In the last case, however, 
idleness of the plant through act of 
his, lessens its value to him in pro- 
portion to his holdings of stock or 
share of its profits. 

Since the opening paragraphs of 
this article have been prepared by the 
author in which reference was made 
to Mr. Hewitt’s prediction and the 
future grasp of friendship of the great 
two elements of society, one of the 
most extensive employers of labor in 
the West, Hon. Myron T. Herrick 
of Ohio, has made public these utter- 
ances: “We see the gradual approach 
to each other of capital and labor, 
brought to handclasps by peaceful 
negotiations and arbitration. Some uf 
our foremost men in all walks of life 
have voluntarily given their time and 
their treasure toward eliminating from 
our life that ugly monument of the 
demagogue—class hatred. The great 
bulk of employes and employers no 
longer regard each other as enemies, 
but as friends.” 

What such an alliance means aside 
from the mere benefit to those who 
join in it cannot be adequately fore- 
told; it is too momentous in its pos- 
sible results. One outcome, however, 
can he clearly defined, the elevation of 
American citizenship to a higher stan- 
dard and a deeper spirit of patriotism, 
for as the workman is regarded more 
as aman and less asapiece of mechan- 
ical flesh and blood, he will feel that he 
occupies a place in the human family 
which he should fill with credit to it. 
His feeling of obligation will include 
his country as well as his employer. 
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The Return of the Cattle 
in September 


(Switzerland. ) 


oy 


By Eliza Boyle O’Reilly 


OWN from the crags of the mountains, 
Down from the lands near the skies, 
Lands, where the river’s pure fountains 

Rippling arise, 
Down come the herds of the cattle— 
Musical bells ringing clear— 
Back to their bondage as chattel 
Lowing in fear. 


Wistful the eyes of the younglings! 
Born on the heights near the moon, 
Stifling to them is the valley, 
Sun-wrapt at noon; 
Frighted, bewildered they scatter, 
Pant for their freedom of old, 
Stern drives the voice of the herdsman 
On to the fold. 


Patient, subdued plod the elders— 
Thraldom to man know they well !— 
Back in the field and the farm yard 
Once more to dwell. 
Herd follows herd down the high-road, 
Day is o’er shadowed for me, 
Grieved is my heart by the tramping: 
Life should be free! 





Down from the crags of the mountains, 
Down from the lands near the skies, 
Lands, where the river’s pure fountains 4 | 

Rippling arise, 
Down come the herds of the cattle— 
Musical bells ringing clear— 
Back to their bondage as chattel 
Lowing in fear. 
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A French Bayreuth 


By Florence 


“CYOLENNITE Artistique! Pe 
lerinage d’ Orange! Théa- 
tre Antique! CEdipe Roi! 
Trains spéciaux dans toutes 

les directions!’ The huge capital 

letters made this poster conspic- 
uous among a multitude of others 
advertising the virtues of a candi- 
date for député (Congressman), 
meetings to clamor for and to pro- 
test against the expulsion of the re- 
ligious orders, and pilgrimages to 

Lourdes, which were to be rewarded 

by the cure of all bodily ills, or, what 

seemed equally desirable, by “la sainte 
résignation.” Probably from no other 
single source can be obtained a clearer 

insight into French character, or a 

more extended knowledge of what 

is going on in the French social, politi- 





Sampson 


cal, or literary worlds than from a 
French billboard. Nothing is too great 
or too little to find a place on it, so I 
was not at all surprised to see the 
chief dramatic event of the year 
nailed up beside meetings of So- 
cialists and warnings to owners of 
misbehaving dogs. The great affiche, 
which was posted in every town, 
village and hamlet of France, was 
printed in blue on white paper, and 
framed in margins of red, this 
use of the tricolor showing that 
something was under government aus- 
pices, whether the “solennité artistique’ 
or the “thédtre antique,’ I knew not. 
The government proved to be respon- 
sibleforboth. Theformerwas Sopho- 
cles’ tragedy of CEdipus Tyrannus, to 
be given by Mounet-Sully and the fuil 
33 











ORANGE, 


cast of the Comédie Frangaise, the 
theatre in Paris founded by Moliére 
and subsidized by the state since the 
days of Louis XIV, while the latter 
was none other than the old Romaw 
theatre at Orange, built 2,000 years 
ago and restored in 1897 as a “Na- 
tional Theatre,” 
ment gives every year two spectacuia: 


in which the govern- 


performances, on a large scale. A 
Greek play given out-doors in a Ro- 
man theatre 2,000 years old, produced 
with the artistic perfection and the 
absolute correctness of archeological 
detail for which the 
Théatre-Frangais is guarantee, cer- 
tainly seemed alluring. The _ per- 
formance was to take place on the 
evening of Saturday, the gth of 
August, at a quarter of nine ‘‘pré- 
cises,’ so the affiche assured me, and 
for seats the “honorable public” shoul:] 
34 


very name of 


FROM 


THE HILL 

apply to M. Mzssenet at the townhall 
in Orange; price of “chaises numéro- 
tées’—in our theatres the front rows 


in the orchestra—5 francs, plus 75 
lettre 
(registered letter) and “prix de lo- 


centimes for recommandéc 


cation” (a small fee demanded at 
all European theatres for the privi- 
lege of buying tickets before the day 
I lost 


in writing to M. Massenet, 


no time 
and re 
ceived by return of post one of those 


of the performance). 


strips of tissue paper abhored by ail 
Americans, used to good, hard paste- 
board tickets, and a note of thanks, 
written by hand, nearly a page in 
length. As 7,000 persons bought tick- 
ets for that performance, M. Masse- 
net’s time must have been fully occu- 
pied, if he wrote a personal letter to 
every ticket-holder, as I suppose he 
did. 
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ORANGE TOWN 


One of the “trains spéciaux”’ prom- 
ised by the affiche deposited me at 
Orange about three o'clock in the at- 
ternoon of the appointed day. by 
going down thus early, I had ample 
time to do the antiquities of the town 
before settling in a café to read mv 
play-book and study the throngs that 
were streaming in all the afternoon 
and early evening. The crowds whicii 
poured in from all parts of France, 
were of absorbing interest, not so 
much from the number of celebrities, 
though they were legion—the red rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor and the 
button of the Academy were every- 
where—as from the remarkable illus- 
tration they afforded of the love of art 
inherent in all classes of the French 
people. A that in 
would have appealed only to the culti- 
vated, in France aroused the utmost 
enthusiasm in all sorts and conditions 
of men and 
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women. Grocers and 
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pork-butchers jostled professors from 
the Sorbonne and Immortals from the 
Academy ; artists and littérateurs were 


cheek by jowl with “dames de comp- 


toir’ and blue-frocked peasants; and 
the Arlesian women in their quaint 
costumes contrasted strangely with the 
fin-de-siécle Parisiennes in the latest 
creations of Doucet. 

Orange, now a sleepy little town of 
about ten thousand inhabitants, was in 
Roman days a large, prosperous, and 
important city, rivalling Nimes and 
Arles in the beauty of its public build- 
ings. In modern times its name is 
familiar from having been borne by 
the Nassau. It certainly 
seems one of the oddest things in his- 
that this 


town should have given its name to 


house of 


tory insignificant French 
the heirs to the throne of Holland and 
to a city in the New World (for New 
York was called New Orange during 
the second Dutch occupation), and 
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that “Prince of Orange” should have 
been a title borne by that King of 
England who had sovereign rights 
over the principality. The thing came 
about in this wise. From the eleventh 
to the sixteenth centuries, Orange was 
the capital of a small principality ruled 
by its own princes and gazed on with 
covetous eyes by the kings of France, 
of whom it was entirely independent, 
and with the symmetry of whose do- 
In 1531, 
issue of its 


minions it sadly interfered. 
the death 
ruler, Philibert de Chalons, the princi- 
pality fell to his sister. She brought 


upon without 


it as dowry to her husband, the Count 
of Nassau, who assumed the title of 
Prince of Orange and bequeathed it to 
his descendants. Until the death of 
that William of Orange who became 
King of England, the principality re- 
mained subject to the house of Nas- 


When William died, the 
king of Prussia laid claim to Orange 


sau-Orange. 


by virtue of descent from the Nassau 
family, and in spite of other, rightful 
perhaps, but weaker, claimants was al- 
lowed by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713 to make over the principality to 
Louis XIV, probably as compensation 
for those of his possessions in the 
New World, Newfoundland and Nova 


Scotia, which the treaty compelled the 


French king to surrender to England. 
Thus, at last, by the absorption of tiny 
Orange, was completed the map of 
France, a map that had been over a 
thousand years in the making. As far 
as Orange antiquities are concerned, 
it is a great pity that the Treaty of 
Utrecht did not take place earlier in 
Louis XIV’s reign, for this monarch 
was continually warring with the then 
ruler, Maurice of Nassau, until finally 
37 
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ORANGE ARCH OF MARIUS 


Maurice destroyed most of the monu- 
ments in order to make Orange the 
The 
triumphal arch he spared, but the 
theatre he shamefully maltreated—the 
proud and majestic theatre which had 


strongest fortress in Europe. 


remained intact until his day, emerg- 
ing victorious from the attack of Gaul 
and Visigoth, and triumphing over all 
the assaults of sixteen centuries. An 
inscrutable Providence did not deal as 


kindly with Orange as with Blois—for 


death removed Gaston d’Orléans be- 
fore he had time to carry out his inten- 
tion of tearing down the chateau—bu: 
Maurice was allowed to live and wreaix 
his will upon the theatre, whose em- 
bellishments, with their wealth of 
marble and mosaic, he utterly de- 
stroyed. 

The Arch of Triumph is remarkably 
well preserved, as it was incorporated 
in the palace of the Princes and thus 
escaped the vandalism of Maurice. A 
beautiful structure it is, consisting of 
three arches. The central arch is much 
higher than the others and its deep 
vault is beautifully coffered. The 
whole is richly sculptured and orna- 
mented with reliefs, among which 
naval trophies are conspicuous. The 
name Sacrovir on one of the shields 


BAYREUTH 


has led some antiquaries to suppose 
that the arch was erected after the de- 
feat of this Aeduan chief, A. D. 21. 
On another shield is the word Mario, 
consequently cther authorities con- 
tend that it was raised to commemorate 
Marius’ victory over the Cimbri; but 
the Romans suffered a bad defeat at 
the hands of the Cimbri in Orange. 
Moreover, triumphal arches did not 
come into fashion until the days of the 
early Ceesars, so the weight of au- 
thority attributes the Orange arch to 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius and his 
successes on the Danube. The attic 
story is covered with curious bas-re- 
liefs of contests between Romans and 
The faithful Baedeker assures 
me that the side away from the town is 


Gauls. 


in better preservation than the other 
parts of the arch. How that may be I 
cannot say, as the dust on that side 
that | see 
Never in my life have I 
swallowed such dust. The Mistral, or 


was so thick could not 


through it. 


northwest wind, was blowing a hurri- 
cane, and the rows of Lombardy pop- 
lars which, here as everywhere in 
out as_ shields 


failed 


Provence, are set 
the Mistral, lament - 
their the 


town the streets are paved, so the 


against 
ably in purpose. Inside 
dust was not so bad; but the pene- 
trating wind seemed to blow from 
the cold 
was really bitter. I wasthinlyclad,as 
[ had led to expect warm 
weather, not to say heat, in Southern 
France in midsummer. Fortunately i 
had brought as a wrap a thick fur- 
lined cape. Had I not had this, ! 
could not have stayed through the per- 
formance in the theatre, so intense was 


all quarters at once and 


been 


the cold. 
The theatre is about ten minutes’ 











EXTERIOR OF THE ROMAN THEATRE 


walk from the Arch, in the opposite 
part of the town. With the exception 
of Pompeii, this is the only Roman 
that 
Pompeii not a vestige re- 


theatre has come down to us, 
and at 
mains of the stage wall, nor is the 
rest of the structure in nearly as 
perfect preservation as is the Or- 
ange theatre. No Roman remain, not 
even the Coliseum, is to me more im- 
pressive than this stupendous ruin 
Addison says that the theatre is worth 
all Orange; for Addison spent a part 
of that three hundred pounds a year 
which he persuaded King William to 
allow him for four years, “to enlarge 
his experience by continental travel” 
upon a visit to his benefactor’s heredi- 
tary capital. I should say, rather, that 
the theatre is worth the tremendous 
tragedies enacted there. No more 
fitting setting could be devised for 
(Edipus or Antigone. The very size 


of the stage seems to imply the awful 


passions and the inevitable fate of the 
Greek drama. A colossal wall faces 
the hill which the ingenious Romans 
converted into their auditorium by ex- 
cavating its limestone rock into semi- 
circular tiers of seats. The hill was 
originally crowned by a citadel of 
the Romans, the materials of which 
were later built into the castle of the 
Princes of Orange, razed in 1673 by 
Louis XIV. Some distance up the 
slope, in one of the tiers, may still be 
seen a seat bearing the letters Eq. C. 
III (Knights’ 3rd Row). The wail, 
111 feet high, 334 feet long, and 13 
feet thick, is composed of huge blocks 
of dark brown stone fitted together 
without cement. Near the top of the 
exterior face run two rows of corbels, 
or brackets, pierced with holes to re- 
ceive the poles by which the vela- 
rium (awning) was stretched over the 
auditorium. The inner side of the 
wall, which forms the back of the 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE STAGE 


stage, was faced with marble in Ro- 
man times, and is, if possible, even 
more imposing than the outer. 
Though not a vestige remains of the 
coating of marble 
covered its enormous surface, nor of 
the statues which filled its niches, it 
is still wonderfully impressive and 
makes the Orange theatre unique, for 
in no other ancient theatre is the 
scenic wall preserved. As the Romar 
drama adhered to practically all the 
conventions of the Greek, we find five 
Through: 
the 


which formerly 


portals in the stage wall. 
the magnificent central portal, 


aula regia, now merely a great hole ii 
the masonry, only those actors who 
Ove1 
this portal is a niche which contained 
the statue either of the Emperor or of 
The smaller portal on the left 
was for queens and princesses; that 


personated kings could enter. 


a god. 


on the right for guests. From tiie 
portal on the left wing entered natives 








THE THEATRE RESTORED 


BAYREUTH 


of the country in which the scene ot 
the play was laid; from that on the 
right foreigners or strangers. ‘This 
convention was due to the fact that 
spectators in the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens looked out on the left to the 
city, on the right to the plains of At- 
tica; so, naturally, the actors coming 
from the left side were to them their 
own people, while those entering from 
This 
ancient convention is still preserved in 
the modern the 
“court” and “garden” entrances. 
Contrary to the usual custom, tiie 
This roof has now, 
of course, entirely disappeared, yet, 
such are the acoustic properties of the 
theatre, every word spoken on the 


the right came from a distance. 


I'rench theatre by 


stage was roofed. 


stage can be heard even in the upper- 
most tiers of seats. At either end of 
the stage is an anteroom of enormous 
height ; indeed, the roofs are on a level 
with that of the scenic wall. 
these anterooms, that of the stage left, 
the green-room ; 
other opens into traces of chambers 


One of 


was ancient the 
supposed to have formed part of a 
hippodrome connected with the thea- 
tre. On the night of the performance 
these anterooms were concealed by a 
thick screen of hemlock trees, 
behind the emerge 
upon the stage. 

For the excellence of the acting asa 
the of Théatre-Fran- 
gais is sufficient voucher. The play 
marched on with the lofty dignity and 
perfection of finish which was to be 
expected of such actors, inspired and 
stimulated to their utmost endeavor by 
the grandeur of the tragedy and the 
unusual majesty of its setting. <A 
brief outline of the tragedy may not 
be out of place. An oracle had fore- 


from 


which chorus 


whole name 





LOOKING 


told to Laius, king of Thebes, that he 
Con- 
the queen Jocasta 


would be iilled by his own son. 
sequently, when 
bears a son, Laius has the babe ex- 
posed on Mount Citheron. _A herds- 
man rescues the child, names it Cédi- 
pus, and bears it to Corinth, where 
Polybius, the king, rears it as his own 
son. After he has reached man’s es- 
tate, someone taunts CEdipus with not 
being the true son of Polybius, so the 
youth goes to Delphi to learn the truth 
from the oracle. The oracle tells him 
that he shall kill his father, marry his 
mother, and beget a race horrible to 
mankind. To escape this hideous fate, 
the unhappy Cédipus decides not t» 
return to Corinth, and 
Thebes. On the 
chariot of Laius, has an altercation 
with the charioteer, and kills Laius. 
In the meantime the Sphinx has ap- 


proceeds to 


way he meets the 


TOWARDS THE TOWN 


peared in Thebes and propounds her 
famous riddle to every passerby. Ail 
are unable to guess it and are promptly 
killed. 
the enigma and delivers Thebes from 
the Sphinx. 


(Edipus succeeds in solving 


The grateful inhabitants 
make him king and give him their 
queen Jocasta to wife. 
wisely and well. 
four children. 


CEdipus rules 
Jocasta bears him 
Then a terrible plague 
comes upon the city and the play opens 
with a scene between CEdipus and a 
throng of his Theban subjects. The 
king enters upon the stage through 
the royal portal and comes down to 
meet the eager crowd of suppliants, 
men, women and children, wreathed in 
garlands and bearing olive branches in 


their hands. He receives the suppliants 


graciously, sympathizes in their dis- 

tress, and assures them that he has al- 

ready sent Creon to Delphi to implore 
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aid, and that his messenger is even 
now returning. Creon, the messenger, 
reports that the plague has been in- 
flicted on Thebes because of the blood 
of Laius, whose murderer is even now 
in the city. C£dipus pronounces «4 
curse, deep and long, on the murderer 
and pledges his help in tracking him. 
Tiresias, the blind seer, is summoned 
to assist in the search and reluctantly 
declares that the king himself is Laius’ 
murderer. CEdipus’ wrath is fearful— 
he drives Tiresias from his presence 
with biting words. As the action of 
the play proceeds and the truth of 
Tiresias’ statement is little by littie 
forced on the unhappy king, his grief 
is piteous. 
against the truth, but at last compelled 
to admit his awful guilt, the wretched 
man puts out his eyes that he may no 
more look upon his fellow men, while 
Jocasta hangs herself. 

The French consider GEdipus Mou- 
net-Sully’s greatest role, and that 
night he certainly fulfilled the expec- 
tations of the program de s’élever au- 
dessus de lui-meme. The quarrel with 
Tiresias was marred by a tendency to 
rant, but with this exception his inter- 
pretation was flawless. The closing 
scene was really fearful in its intensity. 
(Edipus enters, his ghastly eye sockets 
and blood-stained face contrasting 
strangely with his graceful flowing 
draperies. He _ passes _hesitatinglv 
once or twice across the stage, and 
then, leaning on the shoulder of a 
slave, the despairing victim of relent- 
less fate slowly, slowly disappears into 
the darkness among the hemlocks. 
Such was his art that the audience was 
fairly sick with horror at the thought 
of the unspeakable years through 
which the unhappy man must live. 


He fights desperately 


BAYREUTH 


The color effects and tableaux were 
beautiful words, and their 
beauty seemed, if anything, enhanced 
Followin.s 


beyond 


by the absence of scenery. 
the Greek tradition, the leading char- 
acters were all in white. The cos- 
of the chorus furnished the 
only color and imparted the splendor 
needed to make the stage a fit setting 
for the kings and queens upon its 


tumes 


boards. 

Nothing could excel the majesty of 
the production, though the impressive- 
the chorus 
marred by the tossing of its drapery, 


ness of was somewhat 
when an especially virulent gust of 
wind seemed determined to blowdown 
even the mighty wall. The prayers of 
the affiche for “two radiant evenings of 
August, limpid and blue,” were em- 
phatically not answered. The audi- 
ence, however, appeared entirely su- 
perior to all climatic infelicities, in 
spite of the French horror of draughts 


and fresh air. Its enthusiasm knew 


no bounds, even in the franc places, 
the ancient slave seats in the topmost 
rows of the amphitheatre, where the 
force of the wind was most keenly felt. 
These franc places should be avoided. 
The best seats are, I think, the gradins 


(the lowest in the semi- 
circular tiers), which cost eight francs. 
Of course these have the disadvantage 


numérotés 


that one must sit on stone, and make 
However, 
very thin pillows may be hired in the 
theatre, if it is not convenient to bring 
The chaises numérotées, 
ordinary cane-seated chairs, which fill 
the orchestra or space between the 
stage and the semi-circular tiers, are 
advisable if one is afraid of stone 
seats, or has but slight acquaintance 
with the language, and hence wishes 


cushions really necessary. 


one’s own. 
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MOUNET-SULLY 
to be near the actors. Proximity to 
the stage is no objection, as even the 
front row of chairs is placed so far 
from the footlights that one does not 
have to look up. 

Mounet-Sully strongly protested 
against this use of the orchestra, 
which was in direct violation of Greek 
tradition, as in the ancient drama this 
space was always preserved for the 
evolutions of the chorus. However, 
the chairs added much to the seating 
capacity, and the beautiful grouping 
of the chorus would have been sadly 


missed upon the stage. The produc- 


tion was a perfect success artistically, 
but 
much to be desired. 


the practical arrangements leit 
Two microscopic 
arc lights were supposed to light the 
vast auditorium, but hardly sufficed to 
make darkness There 


visible. were 
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neither ushers nor plan of the theatre ; 
the ticket-takers could give no help, 
and in the almost Egyptian darkness 
to find one’s place was a serious task. 
These, however, were only slight draw- 
backs, and the excellence of the rail- 
way service more than atoned for the 
incompetence ofthe theatreemployees. 
Special trains, plainly placarded, de- 
parted in every direction at frequent 
the left-luggage 
room, and ticket-office remained open 


intervals ; station, 
all night and were manned by courte- 
ous, obliging, and rapid officials. The 
station seemed almost an after piece 
to the play, so packed was it with 
celebrities passing the night there, in 
the thrifty foreign fashion, to save 
hotel bills. And thus the beautiful 
performance passed into a memory 
that will ever be a precious possession. 





The Unforgotten Whittier 


By John Wright Buckham 


O understand the reasons why 
John Gr-eenleaf Whittier is 
so dear a name to all sons 
and daughters of New Eng- 
land, why his poetry is so inwoven 
into the fabric of New England life, 
has but to visit the birth- 
place of the poet, the old Whittier 
homestead in Haverhill. 


one 


Here the se- 
All the poetry of 
early New England life is here sug- 
gested and typified. What a cradle for 
a poetic soul! 


cret is discloscd. 


The house itself, so ad- 
mirably preserved, rude yet comely, 
with its low but cheery rooms, its 
great fire-place around which gath- 
ered the happy circle immortalizedin 
“Snow Bound”, its plain but not in- 
artistic furniture, the atmosphere of 
simple love and lingering 
about it still, like the perfume of a 
faded 


goodness 
rose’ ‘utside, the great barn, 
with its gene: otis open doors, the well- 
sweep, the fields 
woods, the littie brook, 


surrounding and 


‘The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone,”’ 
everything, suggests the idealiza- 
tion of that humble life of toil and 
contentmem, >»f love and virtue amid 
the quiet beauty of New England 
hills which has been the strength and 
A more 
ideal home for the poet interpreter of 
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glory of our national life. 


New England, imagination could not 
The house itself, the life it 
typifies, the scenery in which it is set, 


picture. 


are all instinct with poetry. 
American farm life produces firm- 
ness and strength,—notes that are not 
lacking in Whittier’s life and poems; 
it produces also, though oftenest in 
woman, a tenderness and harmony of 
soul that found their perfect consum- 
mation in this Quaker poet. His face 
was an index of blended earnestness 
and gentleness. It was at once benig 
nant and serious, kindly and reserved, 
a face of thoughtfulness and a face of 
feeling. Whittier’s eye, one who saw 


him never could forget. It has been 


called the “Bachelor eye’, an in- 


herited glory from his mother’s 


family—that mother whose _por- 


trait reveals so much of the 
found 
in ner son,-—but, if so, it must have 
apotheosis in Whittier. 
Those eyes had all the depth and se- 
renity of the mountain lakes that he 


loved; the clearness and alertness of 


sweetness and _ intelligence 


reached its 


the swift brooks had stolen into them; 
they refiected the beauties of the flow- 
ers and the grandeurs of the moun- 
tains, the lights and shadows of the 
woods ; in them the quiet joys and the 
tender sorrows of life, love and con- 
templation, memory and feeling, found 
expression. 

Whittier lived a simple, serene life 
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looked at as a whole, yet not without 
the stress and turbulence of an active 
participation in the struggle for hu- 
manity. The battle for the freedom ot 


the slave drew the modest poetic 


youth, whose convictions were too 


strong for into the 


centres of strife and places of danger, 


mere words, 
into public meetings and legislatures, 
into the drudgeries of secretarial work 
When 
one thinks of John G. Whittier as a 


and the distastes of lobbying. 


lobbyist, lobbying for the release of 


his colored brother from slavery, he 


realizes how a great, pure soul, sacri- 
icing self for others, can ennoble even 
It is diffi- 
cult to connect the Whittier of later 
years with the editor, legislator, agita- 


the politician’s occupation. 


tor, of earlier years, the friend of Gar- 


rison and Parker, attending meetings 
of Adullamites, writing controversial 


editorials, and poems aflame with 
wrath against iniquity, travelling te 
Hartford, to New York, to Philadel- 
phia in the service of the cause which 
he had espoused; yet Whittier, the 
Abolitionist, and Whittier, the Quaker, 
were one and the same, and the calm 
of after years was only the more 
golden for the noble strife and activity 
of early manhood. 

Nor did the steady growth of poetic 
instinct and poetic art suffer any lapse 
because of this active service of hu- 
manity. From the day when he first 
woke to the the 
power of poetry over the copy of Rob- 
ert Burns, loaned him by Joshua Cof- 
fin, the schoolmaster, until the day of 


consciousness of 
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his death, Whittier was above all else 
a poet. What a picture is that which 
Francis Underwood has preserved for 
us of the farmer's boy, pausing in his 
task of mending the fence, to gaze, ob- 
livious of the world about him, upon 
the “Poet's of the 
newspaper which the mail carrier had 


Corner” county 


just tossed to him, there to read his 


first printed poem, “The Deity”,—a-: 


poetic description of the revelation of 
God to Elijah on Horeb, showing the 
touch of genius as well as the touch 
of youth. 

It must have been most pleasing 
and instructive to observe the develop- 
ment of Whittier’s poetic instinct, to 
watch his genius, while losing none ot 
the inspiration and vigor of earlier 
years, casting aside faults and blem- 
ishes, growing sweeter, more musical, 
more profound, taking on grace, wis- 
dom, breadth, finish, until in his ma- 
turity, his poems, rich in sentiment, 
lucid and harmonious in diction and 
ripe in spiritual wisdom, touch the 
deeper heart, alike of the way-faring 
man and the critic. 

The poems of Whittier may be di- 
vided into four classes: poems leg 
endary and local, the poems of free- 
dom, poems of nature and home-life 
and religious poems. ‘This division, 
though somewhat arbitrary and in- 
exact, will help us to appreciate the 
wealth and character of the 
which Whittier 
poet. 

1. Whittier has done New Eng- 
land a great service in 


service 


has rendered as a 


her 
legends and local incidents, many of 
which might otherwise have been lost, 
poetic form and meaning. He is not 
the only New England poet who has 
done this, but he has done it more 


giving 


fully and minutely than any other. 
Many of his earlier poems, like Mogg 
Megone, Moll Pitcher, The Bridal of 
Pennacook, The Exiles and Cassan- 
And 


con- 


dra Southwick were legendary. 
throughout his career he was 
stantly embalming with the spices and 
perfumes of his verse, some local in- 
cident or old-time story whose deeper 
meaning and poetic setting had been 
this 
has stretched the fairy wand of poet- 


before undetected. In way he 
ry over Essex County and many 
other portions of New England, trans- 
forming old bits of folk-lore into 
beautiful and meaningful poetic crea- 
tions; so that no one goes to Marble- 
head without enquiring for the Wish- 
ing-Lridge or the house of Fluid 
passes Wenham Lake 
without thinking of the Little Witch 
of Wenham, or follows the banks of 


Ireson, or 


the Merrimac without remembering 
Cobbler Keezar’s lapstone or poor 

down 
shallop 


Parson “dropping 
the river-harbor in the 
‘Watch and Wait’,” or 
Amesbury without looking for the 
Captain’s Well. It the 
value of estate, or per- 
haps we might better say the real 


Avery, 
visits 


increases 
real 


value of estate, wondrously, to have a 
true poet thus cast the mantle of his 
and well- 
The light of the glory 
of poetry falls upon them and they 
are no more the same. 

2. Whittier was, above all others, 
the poet of emancipation. 


genius over familiar spots 
known tales. 


The free- 
man and the freedman owe him an 
inexpressible debt of gratitude for 
his Voices of Freedom. They were 


among the leading agencies in creat- 
ing public sentiment in behalf of the 
As examples of poetic art 


slave. 











they may not be faultless, but through 
them breathes a pure exalted hatred of 
7 wrong, and love of truth and right, 
out of which the truest poetry springs. 
The Pastoral Letter, Texas, The 
Christian Slave, song of the Free are 
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God and our charter’s right, 
Freedom forever! 

Truce with oppression, 
Never, O, never!” 


3. Whittier is the most pictur- 
esque poet of New England country 





full of moral strength and the fire of 
righteous indignation. 





“If we have whispered truth, 
Whisper no longer; 

Speak as the tempest does, 
Sterner and stronger; 


Still be the tones of truth 
Louder and firmer; 

Startling the haughty South 

With the deep murmur; 






WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE 


life. His bucolics rank with those of 
Virgil and Theocritus. Comrades of 
the “little man” we trudge the dusty 
road, learn 


“How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung, 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow.” 


eat our bowl of bread and milk 
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“On the door-stone gray and rude, 
While for music comes the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra 

And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lights the fly his lamp of fire.” 


With him we lie before the great fire 
on stormy winter nights, 


“Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The throat of the 


great chimney 


laughed.” 
With the same boy, now grown up 
and flown from the nest, we return to 
the old home and look again “on the 
little red gate and the 
near” and hear the chore-girl “telling 
the bees.” 


well-sweep 


“And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on:— 
‘Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 


Mistress Mary is dead and gone!’” 
For a picture of the highest and 
most satisfying aspects of country life 
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nothing can equal the poem, “Among 
the Hills.” It is a plea for rural 
life, deftly 
beautiful, persuasive. 

New Hampshire’s debt to Whittier 
is almost as great as that of his na- 
tive The White Mountains 
were dearly loved, and worthily sung 


drawn, richly colored, 


state. 
by him. The Conway meadows, the 
Franconia mountains, 
lovely Winnepesaukee and Asquang, 
to his responsive 


Sandwich and 


lent their glories 
soul, and he in turn gave added glory 
to them. Thus the grander as well 
as the quieter beauties of New Eng- 
land scenery, mountain and brook as 
well as the tranquil Merrimac and the 
mighty sea found place in his heart 
and in his verse. 

4. Asan interpreter and moulder 
of religious life, though he occupied 
wrote no 


no pulpit and theologies, 


John G. Whittier has had a wide and 


beneficent influence. During the 
Ss 

great struggle against slavery he 

pleaded, like an ancient prophet, for 


righteousness and justice. In the 
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later years of his life he stood, more 
especially, for two great principles, 
then, and still, needing peculiar em- 
phasis. 

The last twenty-five years 
witnessed a great and_ significant 
change with respect to the prominence 
of creeds as indices of Christianity. 
There has been an earnest and wide 
insistence upon life, as contrasted with 
creed, as a standard of faith and char- 
acter. No one has had a more in- 
Huential part in this reform than Whit- 
tier. His poems, strenuous, devout, 
widely read, coming from a man uni- 
versally beloved, have revealed, as in 
the light of eternity, the superiority 
of Christian love and conduct to creed 
and profession. 

Poems embodying this principle will 
readily occur to every reader,—the 
Vision of Echard, in which the Bene- 
dictine monk, in his vision, hears God 
say, “I tread upon your creeds”; the 
Minister’s Daughter, who touches her 
Calvinist father’s heart by saying to 
him, after one of his gruesome ser- 
mons, so unlike himself, that she 
wished God were only as good and 
gentle as he; Our Master, in which 
occur the lines: 


have 


“To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find the ways 
We miss with chart of creeds.” 


sut most of all does this depreca- 
tion of creeds, as contrasted with 
childlike faith in God, find expression 
in that glorious poem of trust, The 
Eternal Goodness. 

With his clear discernment and 
spiritual insight Whittier saw that the 
church, bound in its fetters of creed 
and doctrine, needed a return to a 
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freer and simpler faith and a more 
Christlike conduct. its broader 
and more spiritual ground he was in 
sympathy with the New Theology. 1 
remember with what appreciation, 
both of its humor and its pathos, he 
told me the remark Charles 
Kingsley once made to him, during 
his visit to this country, to the effect 
that it was an indescribable relief to 
him (Kingsley) when he found out 
that God is at least as good as the 
average church member. And _ yet 
Whittier was no destructionist. He 
did not condemn any creed, nor any 
man, that had the least grain of virtue. 
In My Namesake he speaks of him- 
self as one who “reconciled as best he 
could, old faith and fancies new.” 
This charity and breadth of view ac- 
cords with the other great principle 
which animates all that he wrote, 
namely, toleration. 

Whittier was a loyal and loving 
Quaker, but in spite of that fact or 
rather because of it, with an 
tence upon Christian tolerance and fel- 
lowship, he was ever ready to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to every 
true believer of whatever name or 
sect. His definition of Quakerism in 
a letter to Lucy Larcom written in 
1890, is as follows: “Quakerism has 
no church of its own—it belongs to 
the Church Universal and Invisible.” 
The perfume of the spirit of tolerance 
and brotherhood breathes through all 
his poems and is itself the love- 
scented zephyr that wafts them over all 
lands and into all kindred hearts. To 
one who knew that “Devotion’s pearl 
might sanctify the shell” no form of 
worship that was genuine seemed de- 
serving of ridicule or condemnation. 

No man looked forward with more 


On 


which 


insis- 
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of faith and longing than John G. 
Whittier to behold 

“One hope, one faith, one love, restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore.” 
This sympathy and charity of heart 
which characterized the gentle poet 
were extended to the unlovely and sin- 
ful as well as the just and good. 
What could be more delicate and 
loving than the excuse which he 
offers for the waywardness of the 
dark-eyed guest in “Snow-Bound”? 
“Where’er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward, wayward life we see, 
The hidden springs we may not know.” 
The gentle touch of compassion for 
the fallen and the unloved is upon all 
his verse. He held that the soul, like 
the pressed gentian in the window, 
was to be seen only by the Eternal 
Eye “upon its inmost side.” Yet he 
could be severe too, overwhelmingly 
severe, when it seemed to him that 
there was need of it, as Ichabod 
illustrates. 

The reason for Whittier’s charity 
lay in his‘own deep humility, such a 
humility as led him to write of him- 
self in My Namesake, 

“While others trod the altar stairs 

He faltered like the publican; 

And, while they praised as saints, his 
prayers 

Were those of sinful man.” 

What could be more truly modest and 

fit than the lines of his Response to 

the warm words of honor and praise 

spoken at the dinner given him by his 

publishers, in honor of his seventieth 

birthday, closing, 

“With not unglad surprise 
I see my life-work through your partial 

eyes, 
Assured, in giving to my home-taught 
songs 
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A higher value than of right belongs, 

You do but read between the written 
lines 

The finer grace of unfulfilled designs.” 


Few have trodden closer to the con- 
fines of the spirit world or known 
more of God than Whittier, and yet 
his sense of ignorance and mystery 
was intense, leading him to say of 
himself, 


“Life’s mystery wrapped him like a 


cloud; 
He heard far voices mock his own, 
The sweep of wings unseen, the loud, 
Long roll of waves unknown. 


Like childhood, listening for the sound 
Of its dropped pebbles in the well, 
All vainly down the dark profound 
His brief-lined plummet fell.” 


But, though Whittier may not have 
sounded any very profound depths of 
philosophic thought, he touched the 
deeps of sentiment and devotion. 
Perhaps the greatest service that he 
did was to bring nearer, and make 
more real, the human Christ. 

“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 


And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


A life of wondrous purity, gentle- 
ness, beneficence was that of the be- 
loved Quaker poet. It was like the 
beautiful September day on which he 
was laid at rest in Amesbury Ceme- 
tery,—clear, peaceful, golden. His 
later poems, My Psalm, The Last 
Walk in Autumn, and others, and his 
swan song, The Last Eve of Summer, 
reveal a gratitude as tender and de- 
vout as ever incarnated itself in words. 
Much he saw for which he had sung 
and striven so manfully, completely 
triumphant. He had felt the joy of 
large and immortal accomplishment. 
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He had received the tribute of world- In the laurel wreath which his old- 

wide love and sympathy, time friend, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
laid upon his grave, one leaf, green 

, with the unfading hue of love and 
genius, well represents the tribute of 

And he went forth, laden with love the world to Whittier: 

and blessing, with the words of his “Best loved and saintliest of our singing 


“Like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown.’ 


own beautiful and trustful At Last train, 
in his ears, into Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name 
belong: 
“The calm assurance of transcendent A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
Spheres A blameless memory shrined in death- 
And the Eternal Years.” less song.” 





September 


By Philip Becker Goetz 


VEN morn is fain to drowse, 
Mists within her spirit house ; 

All night long the slender thread 
Parts and drops the amber dead. 
Woe to who trusts wind or wave: 
None shall stand beside his grave! 
Hail to who loves bounteous earth, 
Him whose orchard scoffs at dearth. 
Pluck the black-eyed grape at will, 
Tarry not till lips are chill. 
Worlds grow near in her late light: 
Hers the year’s keen second sight. 
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A Flaw in the Title 


By Elliot Walker 


ILL you marry me, Al- 
thea?” 

“Yes.” 

This all-important ques- 
tion was not unexpected by Miss 
Claridge. Neither did Mr. Eastlock 
display an unusual amount of enthus- 
iasm upon the receipt ot the prompt 
and matter-of-fact reply. 

Merely edging a trifle closer on the 
sofa, he gathered Althea’s long fingers 
awkwardly in his own (an act which 
suggested the picking up of a handful 
of clothespins) and imprinted a mild 
kiss of proprietorship upon Miss 
Claridge’s averted cheek. 

“T’ll get you an engagement ring 
right away,” announced her betrothed 
with an eye to immediately advertis- 
ing his bargain. 

“Any time,” returned Althea placid- 
ly. “No ’special hurry, Augustus.” 

She was glad it was over. For 
years, Mr. Eastlock had aggressively 
run off the field every man, young or 
old, who showed the slightest inclina- 
tion for the society of Miss Claridge. 
He had not been kept very busy. 
Many looked but few lingered. 
Althea was simply an excellent finan- 
cial investment. Beyond that—well, 
personalities, like comparisons, are 
sometimes odious. 

Both understood the position exact- 
ly. Althea was thirty-one. Augustus 
was fourty-four. Sentiment was to 
them like unto the vaporings of the 
feeble-minded. Mr. Eastlock was tall, 
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pale, skinny, shrewd, abstemious and 
saving. Althea was his feminine 
counterpart. Therefore, this agree- 
ment, just completed, might be truly 
dubbed a business partnership, the 
capital to be contributed by the female 
member of the firm. 

“T’yve thought of asking you for 
some time,”’ observed Augustus, final- 
ly, releasing her hand with a mental 
twinge as quick thoughts of the ring 
assailed his thrifty spirit. 

“Yes?” replied his fiancée, the ab- 
sence in her tone failing to hide a 
quality of acid sarcasm. 

She had just reached her twenty- 
second summer when Mr. Eastlock’s 
attentions became rnarked to the point 
of conventional matrimonial proposi- 
tion. Since then, patient waiting had 
developed an edge of temper, not 
hasty but of cutting quality. She 
knew he would speak some time. She 
knew, as the seasons dragged by, that 
she was becoming like a sheep hedged 
in an enclosure for subsequent shear- 
ing ; that the world approved, that she 
would be safe with Augustus, that 
Life was a practical measure of time 
for such women as Althea Claridge, 
that the man she would wed had 
weighed every consideration carefully, 
that common-sense was said to be his 
portion, and that she was perfectly 
willing to marry him. 

She also possessed knowledge as yet 
unknown to Augustus. The fact that 
with great secrecy and aided by the 
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old family lawyer her property had 
been ingeniously arranged under cer- 
tain iron-clad trust regulations, in 
such manner that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for Augustus to get 
hold of a penny. Althea might 
facially and metaphorically resemble a 
sheep,—there the resemblance ceased. 
Not that she lacked confidence in her 
future husband’s integrity. She sim- 
ply and shrewdly judged that as long 
as the family fortune remained entire- 
ly in her grasp, she would be an ob- 
ject of interest to Augustus—as well 
as the real head of the establishment. 

Men, as keen, had been known to 
make serious mistakes when placed in 
a position to invest freely, and Mr. 
Eastlock, within certain limitations, 
was somewhat given to an unholy de- 
sire for rapid acquisition. Althea held 
the nightmare of her departed Uncle 
William’s experience—he from whom 
all this wealth had descended. Surely, 
no man in Nipperfield was accounted 
the equal of Uncle William in a trade, 
yet he had “met a stranger’ and been 
“taken in” with a lamentable reversal 
of the original text. People failed to 
comprehend how Uncle William could 
have been so frightfully “gulled” as to 
purchase a gold mine in Connecticut 
upon the representations of that 
smooth Mr. Dickerman and his array 
of glittering samples and figures, but 
criticism is easy after disaster. 
“Salted” was a word cautiously used 
in the presence of Uncle William 
after his loss had been thoroughly 
figured up. Even in the household 
where extraordinary economy pre- 
vailed during the two years ensuing, 
Aithea and her Aunt Lily (a sad 
misnomer) discreetly adopted the use 
of “savored” and “seasoned” at the 
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table in consideration of the unhappy 
investor’s appetite and, incidentally, 
temner, which grew choleric toward 
the end. 

Notwithstanding that Uncle Wil- 
liam by diligent application to the 
hardware business and an almost cruel 
reduction of general expenses, com- 
pletely restored this rent in his sub- 
stantial substance, the mortification 
was commonly supposed to have has- 
tened his demise which occurred just 
after Althea’s twenty-eighth birthday. 
Uncle William was a magnificent 
example of the church pillar, six feet 
in height and weighing two hundred 
and eighty pounds on his own selling 
scales. 

Three years after, the relict fol- 
lowed him to those happy boundaries 
where “thieves do not break through 
and steal,’ and the orphaned niece, 
who up to this date had been little 
more than a household drudge, found 
herself a woman of wealth with a 
penurious disposition to retain her 
property intact. Another year and 
Augustus sat upon the stern haircloth 
lounge with a satisfied smirk in full 
appreciation of having at last brought 
himself to open declaration. Accept- 
ance, he knew, would be his. Althea 
was virtually committed in advance. 
He, and he alone, had stood in public 
and private comment, for six long 
years, as the man who eventually 
would marry Althea Claridge, and 
that meant the furtherance of certain 
interests dear to his heart and entirely 
separate from the sentimental. 

Augustus, too, was glad it was over. 
For a long time the thought of exist- 
ence with Althea had been a distress- 
ing reflection. Like all men he ad- 
mired beauty in woman. Skin deep 
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though it be, it is a powerful factor 
in determining futures, and Althea 
was,—well—Nature had been unfair. 
But the love of money outweighs 
petty attractions, especially as men 
find themselves passing into that 
period when hints of the burden of 
“the grasshopper” and painful indica- 
tions of the ceasing of “the grinders” 
stimulate the sordid soul to the value 
of material possessions, and with this 
comes to selfish natures an insensate 
dislike of Youth and Love and the 
Beautiful. 

The appointed time had arrived and 
the outlook to Mr. Eastlock was satis- 
factory. Those days when he had 
thought he might get along without 
Althea were now but a dream to be 
sneered at. His steady little business, 
thriftily conducted, had brought him 
a living, a reputation for ability, and 
a few “rainy day” dollars. That was 
all. It was insufficient. He had now 
done something worth while, and the 
next step must not be delayed. The 
inflected “yes” of his companion did 
not agreeably tickle his ear. He had 
kept her waiting a very long time; 
that, he knew. Had she been a 
women to invite even the smallest at- 
tention from others Augustus would 
have stepped in with promptitude and 
made sure of her. As it was, after the 
first year, he felt secure. He hung 
along, pretty evenly balanced between 
a strong desire for Althea’s money, 
and an equally powerful disinclina- 
tion to saddle himself with its owner. 

The unattractive heiress, being 
quite aware of this, by some strange 
feminine perversion, had decided to 
ultimately become Mrs. Eastlock, if 
she waited twenty years. Yet, all this 
delay had not served to sweeten her 
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disposition, and worse, an evil desire 
to make life rather unpleasant for 
Augustus had taken root in a sense of 
unfair treatment and, nourished by 
a natural spirit of resentment, was al- 
ready an impetus to disagreement. 

Much may be forgiven Althea, and 
much must be understood. Adopted 
at the tender age of five, she wore 
spectacles at eight, did nearly all the 
lighter labor of the house at twelve, 
and lived drearily, with little educa- 
tion and no childish pleasures, sur- 
rounded ever by an atmosphere of 
frugality and prudence, until it became 
second nature to regard a penny with 
a view to its longest possible reten- 
tion. The means, now in her hands, 
held out no promise of purchasable 
happiness. Uncle William’s money— 
Uncle William’s precepts—they were 
indissoluble. Her duty was clear. 
Had she not a comfortable home, a 
plain but sufficient wardrobe, and a 
servant girl? These were necessities. 
Beyond a certain sum annually set 
aside for defined charities, the income 
must not be further invaded, but 
added to the capital, and at the end— 
well, there was Augustus, besides 
plenty of other excellent subjects for 
endowment. It was a good way to 
live—satisfying to both conscience 
and habit. 

The kiss of Mr. Eastlock brought 
no blush to her sallow visage. His 
clawing clutch at her fingers stirred 
no emotion. The ring—that appealed 
in a way. She had never worn a ring. 
Augustus ought to get a good one— 
a valuable stone—a thing to treasure 
for its intrinsic value—an addition to 
property. 

“When you do buy a ring, be sure 
that the diamond hasn’t a flaw in it,” 




















she remarked in an advisory tone. 
“Sometimes experts even get fooled, 
I’ve heard. You should be able to 
procure a very nice one for a hundred 
dollars.” 


“A diamond! A hundred dollars!” 
Augustus gasped audibly. His vague 
idea of this token had ranged as high 
as an inexpensive gold circlet with a 
garnet, price $7.25. This ornament 
he had seen in a window. Surely it 
would be good enough for Althea. 

The lady observed the gasp and 
turned a quick eye upon the face be- 
side her. ‘“What’s the matter?” she 
inquired acidly. 

“Nothing,” responded Mr. East- 
lock, compressing his lips. 

“Oh!” A bit of color stole in the 
thin cheeks. A faint sensation of 
revulsion crept around Althea’s heart. 
For a moment she could have struck 
Augustus. The idea! Here he was, 
her affianced, with at least the posi- 
tion of a man about to be associated 
with her thousands—that status alone 
would render him of importance in 
the community, and writhing at the 
thought of this, her first request. He 
could afford it, and it was only an in- 
vestment. Never before had _ this 
queer disgust of wealth oppressed 
her. Were men as mean as that? 

Behind the silver-rimmed spectacles 
the eyes of Althea glittered. “I guess 
we'll set our wedding day six months 
from now,” she said coldly. “That 
will suit me. Six years it’s taken you 
to make up your mind; six months 
will give you time to pick out such a 
ring as I want. I’m going to lie 
down now. Come over to-morrow 
night.” 

She swept out of the parlor with an 
unusual erectness, unheeding the pro- 
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test of Augustus. “Hold on! 
get your ring right off, Althea. 
didn’t say anything.” 

But he was speaking to the por- 
traits of Uncle William and Aunt 
Lily, for Althea had slammed a door 
behind her, and feeling abused, he 
slowly made his way out. 

“She’s too old for gew-gaws,” he 
commented angrily, marching down 
the road. “It’s ridiculous! Well, 
I'll humor her. To-morrow I'll drive 
over to Whipville and do some pric- 
ing. I can buy cheaper there. Nota 
cent over fifty dollars do I go though.” 

Althea was standing before her mir- 
ror, gazing with considerable satisfac- 
tion at her red cheeks and the bril- 
liance of her eyes. “It’s quite becom- 
ing to get mad,” she ruminated. “I 
enjoy the feeling too. Going to get 
married, Althea, eh? And to a man 
that begrudges. Maybe Augustus 
will find I can do some begrudging 
myself. Oh! I suppose we will get 
along all right, but I half wish I was 
out of it. Too late now, though, and 
he’s a good safe man, if he is stingy.” 

It had never occurred to Miss 
Claridge that some might have called 
her stingy. To herself she was pru- 
dent, as every woman should be. 

“Tt’s all money,” she went on. 
“Dear me! There is a kind of pover- 
ty in being rich, after all. I’ve got 
comforts and Augustus don’t seem 
really the sum of human happiness, 
but it’s all I ever expected and all I'll 
ever get.” 

Her mocking smile faded pitifully, 
and her head shook with a sorrowful 
motion. “What ails you?” she asked 
herself crossly. “He’s going to be 
your husband. You’ve expected it 
ever since Auntie died. He _ has. 
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Everybody has. What more do you 
want ?” 

Suddenly her rocking chair received 
her with a thump, and the thin fingers 
went over her eves. “I can’t help it— 
I—don’t want him,” sobbed Althea. 


‘““He’s—he’s mean!” 


Bright and blue was the September 
sky ; sweetly the late birds twittered in 
the turning foliage along the Whip- 
ville road, as Althea Claridge, taking 
her regular afternoon walk, strolled 
on in the blaze of the hot autumn sun. 
It was warm—very warm, and the 
pedestrian hastened her steps a trifle 
at sight of the great elm by the road- 
side. There in its shade she would 
sit on the stone wall to rest and cool 
off. 

Her night had been sleepless, her 
morning restless. Now, a mile from 
home, in spite of heat and fatigue, 
calmer thoughts possessed her uneasy 
soul, as the balm of Nature salved her 
troubled spirit. ‘After all, she was 
foolish to think so hardly of Augus- 
tus. That evening he would come 
in, and probably upon seeing him 
this new feeling of repugnance 
would depart entirely. All men 
were alike, and he was as desirable 
as any.” 

So, pondering, she came to her tree 
and paused in astonishment and trepi- 
dation. With his back against the 
trunk sat a man—a flushed, bare- 
headed, corpulent man, respectably at- 
tired and evidently no common way- 
farer. His hands were clasped, his 
big blue eyes distended, and the gen- 
eral aspect of his countenance and at- 
titude indicative of utter despair. 


Rolling his distressed gaze upon Ali- 
thea, he blinked for a moment and two 
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great tears trickled down his round, 
clean shaven cheeks. 
The first impulse of Miss Claridge 


was to beat a retreat. The next to 
laugh. Instinct assured her that the 
stranger was harmless. She took a 
forward step ard looked at him in- 
quisitively. The grinned dis- 
mally. 

“Don’t be scared,” he whispered. 
“Tl be all right in a minute.” 

“Hurt?” inquired Althea. 

“Robbed!” came the deep and sol- 
emn response. “By Mighty! It’s too 
bad.” He rose clumsily and shook 
himself—a large, heavy creature, sug- 
gestive of great strength. 

“Robbed!’ echoed _ the 
startled. “Where? How?” 

“Right here, marm, right under this 
tree. I was asleep. They never 
touched my watch. It was my purse.” 
He groaned pathetically and sniffed. 

Althea devoid of the 
humorous The sight of so 
huge a person upon the verge of tears 
brought a smile to her prim lips. 

“You wouldn't laugh if you knew,’ 
said the man reproachfully. “It ain’t 
funny!” His voice trembled and 
broke. 

“Come!” snapped Miss Claridge, 
smartly, to hide a strange feeling of 
sudden sympathy. “You don’t seem 
to be injured. Why cry about it?” 

“Was I?” returned her stalwart 
companion, innocently. “Maybe I did 
start a drop, thinking of them. Don’t 
care if I did. Hurt? No! Little 
I’d mind thumps. Bless my soul, but 
it’s hard luck.” 

Picking up his hat, he looked rue- 
fully at Althea. “Nothing to do but 
tramp back,” came a woeful groan. 
“Thank the Lord they’ll never know.” 


man 


woman, 


was not 


sense. 

















Curiosity began to stir Miss Clar- 
idge. 
“I’m going to sit here awhile,” sh2 


announced. ‘Why not tell me about 
it? Possibly I can help you—not 
with money though,” was her hasty 
addition. 

She mounted the rickety wall and 
the despoiled one stepped nearer, peer- 
ing thoughtfully in her face. 

“T declare it will do me good, 1 
guess,” he said after a long scrutiny. 
“T’ll stand; those stones won't hold 
my weight. My name is Hiram Piper 
and I live in Whipville.” 

Miss Claridge nodded 
ingly. 

‘And I can see you're a good, kind 
woman,” went on Mr. Piper, twirling 
his hat. “You remind me, yes, you 
really do—I’ll bet you are like her— 
same nice gray-colored eyes and a lit- 
tle sorry droop to your mouth.” 

Althea sat up straighter. 

“Yes, marm,” continued the man, 
“T’d trust you anywhere, and I’m 
going to tell you all about it.” 

“Go ahead,” replied his listener, 
“How much did you 


encourag- 


biting her lip. 
lose?” 

“One hundred and eight dollars and 
twenty-two cents.” Mr. Piper wiped 
his brow. “It was all I had in the 
bank, except a dollar I left to keep my 
account open. I drew it all. Thinks 
I, ‘Hiram, you’re a big husky chap 
with a paying job.’ I’m a boss in a 
factory, marm. ‘Take it all,’ says I 
to myself. ‘Sim’s wife and his little 
ones need it and it’s what Patience 
would like you to do. You've no one 
depending—and can make _ more. 
Take it all,’ says I, and I did.” 

“Who is Sim’s wife?” 

“Why, Simeon Catlin’s widow and 
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two little girls. Sim I knew well, and 
Patience knew him too. A year ago 
he got killed on the railroad, and Mrs. 
Catlin moved to Nipperfield. They 
have had a hard time. Only yester- 
day morning I got a letter from her 
asking if I could help her a bit. Could 
I? Well, it didn’t take me long to 
figure up. Poor thing! Behind in 
her rent, no work and nothing to eat. 
I’ll find a way yet if I have to borrow.” 

Althea stared at him. “Patience?” 
she inquired. “Who is she?” 

“She was, marm, Mrs. Piper, you 
know.” His eyes lowered reverently. 
“Three years now since God took her. 
Dear me! Dear me! The best wo- 
man you ever saw—the very best,” he 
said softly. “She just lived and died 
helping. Why, I used to laugh at 
her. ‘Patty,’ I’d say, ‘you’re giving 
away the very clothes off my back. 
How’ll I ever lay up a cent,’ I’d say, 
‘with your trying to keep every poor 
critter clothed and fed?’ ‘We will get 
along,’ she would answer me always 
so cheerful, and I could never sav 
‘No’ to her, for she was right. We 
did get along, and I got as bad as she 
was about doing for folks. And since 
she died, I’ve been worse. Patty’s the 
one vou remind me of, and that’s why 
I’m talking about her. I don’t often.” 

The woman on the wall shivered in 
the warm air and looked down. 

“She wasn’t what a body would call 
handsome,” resumed Mr. Piper. 
“You ain’t hardly that, begging your 
pardon, but beside her you would pass 
for a fine looking lady. To me she 
was beautiful, for I never noticed any- 
thing but the goodness in her and the 
shine in her face when she was help- 
ing. And, as I say, you kind of bring 
her back. Beg pardon! Hope I 
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didn’t say something to hurt your 
feelings.” 

“No, no,” said Althea Claridge, 
thickly, her glance on the ground. 

“You’ve got sympathy in you, that’s 
what, but I won’t be telling you things 
about her,” proceeded Mr. Piper. 
“Let me get back to what a fool I was. 
Now, see what I did. Drew my 
money and hoofed it over instead of 
hiring a team. Thinks I: ‘Get the af- 
ternoon off, walk it, and save threc 
dollars. That will buy ’em a Thanks- 
giving dinner, and the exercise won't 
hurt you.’ So on I came, and never 
was I happier than jogging along, 
thinking of Patience and Sim’s wife, 
and what a surprise I was going to 
give, and how ‘twould knock all their 
worries sky high. 

“But I’m pretty fat, and it was awful 
hot, and when I got to this tree, I 
plumped down for a breathing spell. 
I took out my _ pocket-book and 
counted the money—there was a twen- 
ty dollar bill in the roll, and wasn’t it 
funny, some feller had owned it, and 
in one corner were his initials, ‘H. P.’ 
same as mine. I s’pose he thought he 
might see it again some day. I re- 
member shutting my eyes with the 
purse in my hand, and thinking how 
sweet the green things smelled, and 
the next thing I knew I was rubbing 
my fool peepers and the wallet was 
gone. Some tramp, probably. 

“That’s all. It would have paid me 
to drive, wouldn’t it? Well, no use 
moaning over it. Back I go and sell 
my watch and chain. Sim’s wife is 
going to be helped out, I tell you that, 
marm. Good day, and much obliged 
for listening. It’s done me a power 
of good to just talk and have some 
one kind of sympathize. The minute 
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I saw you, thinks I, ‘She’s one to feel 
bad for other pvople’s troubles,’ and I 
wasn’t mistaken.” 

“Wait!” cried Althea, clambering 
down, “Wait, Mr. Piper. I—I can 
help a little. I—yes—I—oh! I can- 
not stand it. If you will walk with 
me to the corner of Dean Street and 
stay there for ten minutes, you shall 
have something for those poor peo- 
ple.” 

“But,” her companion looked at her 
gravely, “are you sure you can afford 
it? I don’t want—” 

“IT can—yes,” pulling at his arm. 
“Come! Hurry!” 

When Miss Claridge handed him 
the sealed envelope, her spectacles 
were very dim. “Don’t open it yet,” 
she said softly. “You haven’t lost 
much and I have gained a great deal. 
I want to shake your hand.” 

Perhaps the man’s great heart 
throbbed in his palm at that moment. 
The warm, grateful clasp thrilled up 
Althea’s slender fingers, surged to 
every nerve with a magnetic touch, 
and caught the words in her throat, 
changing her prim farewell to a 
strange sob of bewilderment. 

Mr. Piper winked rapidly. “I work 
at the Whipville Brass Factory,’ he 
murmured. “If you ever come over 
there, do let me know. I'll pay you 
back all this, Miss—Miss—?” 

“I can’t give you my name now,” 
whispered the woman. “Some time I 
will. Yes, I hope to meet you again, 
Mr. Piper.” 

“God bless you forever,” 
Hiram, huskily, and turned away. 


said 


“Here is your ring, Althea,” ob- 
served Augustus that evening. “I 
bought it this afternoon at Whipville, 
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—Johnson’s store. A queen couldn’t 
find fault with it. Why the price was 
a hundred and twenty-five. I beat 
‘em down though to a hundred and 
eight. Drove over on purpose. I 
happened to have just enough in bills 
and wasn’t obliged to get a check 
cashed, but I thought I’d never get 
‘em to my price. Ain’t it a beauty?” 

“Lovely,” answered Althea, strange- 
ly. 

“Try it on.” 

“Let’s wait until Sunday, Augustus. 
It’s—it’s good luck, you know.” 

“Is it? Never heard that. Well! 
whatever suits you.” He was very 
smiling. “By the way, my dear, 1 
guess we won't wait six months to be 
married. January first I’m to be 
elected a director in the Street Rail- 
way Company and we will have to 
take stock, you know. The invest- 
ment is excellent, perfectly safe. A 
few thousand, Althea—that’s all. To 
be in your name, of course.” 

“My funds are all invested. I don't 
see how I can let you have anything.” 

“What!” 

“Come on Sunday. I can tell bet- 
ter then,” gasped Althea, and fainted 
dead away, while the brilliant fell 
from her hand to lie glittering upon 
the carpet. 

The next morning, Saturday, Miss 
Claridge was driven to Whipville and 
remained until night. Upon her re- 
turn she paid the driver of the hired 
vehicle, and gave him some instruc- 
tions in a low tone. The man nodded 
and drove away from the old-fash- 
ioned dwelling with a queer smile. 
Then Althea, with the face of a ghost, 
went in and to her chamber. She sat 
for a long time without taking off her 
bonnet, watching the light from a 
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chandelier playing upon something 
which gleamed and sparkled as it was 
twisted between her thumb and fore- 
finger. Afterward she had a cup of 
tea and retired. Her servant re- 
marked that Miss “Althy” acted all 
played out. The mistress said she 
was, and should not attend church in 
the morning—an unusual departure 
from grace. 

When Augustus Eastlock called on 
Sunday afternoon, he found her sit- 
ting in the parlor, a gloomy apart- 
ment at best with its dark furnishings 
and the severe representations of 
Uncle William and Aunt Lily chaper- 
oning every movement with painted 
but lifelike orbs. Althea held her 
hands in her lap and rubbed them ner- 
vously. 

“Sit down,” she invited. 

Mr. Eastlock sat. An indefinable 
chill seemed to emanate from the stiff 
figure confronting him. He hitched 
in his chair. “Hope you are feeling 
all right again,” said he, graciously. 
“Althea, you mustn’t be so nervous 
and cranky with me. It’s no way to 
begin. I’m expecting to advise you 
about your money, of course. It’ll be 
my duty as a husband. Where’s your 
ring?” 

“Here!” holding it off at arm’s 
length. 

“Let me put it on your finger,” 
starting to rise. 

“Sit still, Augustus. I’m nervous 
and cranky,am I? Well, things have 
upset me, lately. I’ve something to 
say to you.” 

“Go ahead,” returned Mr. Eastlock, 
wrinkling his nose. 

“Well, this ring won’t suit me. 
There’s a flaw in it.” 

“A flaw in it!” Augustus jumped. 
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“Yes, I discovered it and went over 
to Whipville to Johnson’s store to see 
about it.” 

“What’s the trouble? He swore it 
was a perfect stone,” cried Eastlock 
in heat. 

“The flaw is in the title, Augustus. 
There has a warrant been issued for 
the man who bought it. You answer 
his description, Augustus. The money 
paid for this ring was stolen from a 
poor man who fell asleep by the road- 
side, and you were the thief, Augus- 
tus. That’s the trouble.” 

Mr. Eastlock sat as one paralyzed 
for a moment. Then he laughed,— 
a hollow sound. “It’s—it’s a lie!” he 
stammered. 

“Come in!” called Miss Claridge, 
sharply, and a big man, wearing an 
expression of wonder, stepped into the 
room. 

“Ever see him before, Augustus?” 
inquired the lady, freezingly. 

“I—I never laid eyes on him—so 
help me—” Mr. Eastlock was very 
pale and his tongue ran over his lower 
lip. 

“This your bill, Mr. Piper?” said 
Althea calmly, holding out a bank 
note. “Do you recognize these ini- 
tials in the corner?” 

It’s mine, sure. It’s the same,” 
exclaimed Mr. Piper, joyfully. “Now, 
how in the name of goodness—” 
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“No matter, now, my friend. Au- 
gustus, do you wish to stay any 
longer? I am going to let you go. 
Here, take this bauble!” She flung it 
at him fiercely; “Take it back. I'll 
hush up proceedings for the sake of 
old times. Go quickly, or this gentle- 
man will assist you.” 

Eastlock, with a corpse-like visage, 
picked up the ring, shot a wild glance 
at his accuser, and crawled out. 

Then Althea did a curious thing. 
Stepping over to where Mr. Piper 
stood, she held out both hands and 
the man grasped them. “Will you 
take care of me?” she said, pleadingly, 
and burst into tears. 


There used to be a man named 
Eastlock in Nipperfield, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Piper never speak of him. The 
big President of the Street Railway 
is pretty easy going, but capable, 
and every one has a good word for 
him. 

People wondered at the 
match, and some are wondering now 
why Althea should take so much in- 
terest in the widow Catlin and be edu- 
cating her children. 

But Mrs. Piper is a very generous 
woman, and no one can tell what she 
may do next. Her husband says he 
never knew but one to beat her and 


that was his first wife. 


queer 
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The Geographies of Our Forefathers 


By Clifton Johnson 


HE old-time 
until nearly the middle of 
the last were 
never larger than 12 mos. 

and some of them were diminutive 
Up to 1820 they 
as a rule bound in full leather, 
but occasionally the wood or binder’s 
board of the covered 
with dull blue, or marbled paper. 
Buff-tinted papers with the title and 
more or less other printing on them 
were substituted on nearly all the 
later books. Illustrations also began 
to be used, at first sparingly, but soon 
very generously ; and instead of being 
designed for the older pupils the 
books were made with special refer- 
of the 


geographies, 


century, 


32 mos. were 


sides was 


ence to the needs younger 
children. 

For a score of years after geograph- 
ies began to be introduced. into the 
schools they depended largely on the 
use of a globe to make clear the divi- 
sions of the earth. It was not long, 
however, before nearly every book was 
accompanied by an atlas, and this con- 
tinued customary to about 1850. 
Not many of these atlases have sur- 
vived. They were flimsily made, with 
paper covers, and the wear and tear 
of daily use made an end of them. 
The usual size was either about six 
by nine inches or nine by eleven 
inches. Comparatively little color was 
used on the maps, and even at their 
newest the atlases must have looked 
dull and uninteresting. To modern 


eyes the oddest features of the maps 





are the vacant or mistaken outlines of 
the northern coasts of this continent, 
and the general blankness of all its 
western portion, with Mexico making 
a great sweep up into the present do- 
mains of our republic. Some of the 
Atrican maps, too, are given a strange 
appearance by the portrayal of an im- 
mense line of mountains—the “Jibbel 
Kumra or Mts. of the Moon”—ex- 
tending in a continuous and perfectly 
straight chain from east to west entire- 
ly across the broadest part of the con- 
tinent. 

Jedidiah Morse was the pioneer 
among American authors of school 
geographies, as I have explained in a 
previous article. The earliest rival to 
contest the field with Morse’s books 
was a_ small of questions 
and answers compiled by Nathaniel 
Dwight and published at Hartford in 
1795. Below are some of the curious 
bits of information the volume im- 
parts: 


volume 


Q. What are the Russian funeral cere- 
nionies ? 

A. hey are singular: The priest prays, 
and sprinkles the corpse for eight or ten 
days; it is then buried with a passport to 
heaven, signed by the bishop and another 
clergyman, which is put between the fingers 
of the deceased, and then the people re- 
turn to the house whence they went, and 
drown their sorrow in intoxication. This 
they commonly do for about forty days, 
during which time the priest says prayers 
over the grave. 

Q. Are there any lakes in Scotland? 

A. There are many; but two are very 
remarkable: One near Lochness is on the 
61 
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top of a hill almost two miles high. This 
lake is small, but it has never been 
sounded, nor does it ever freeze. About 


seventeen miles distant is another lake 
which is frozen all the year. 

Q. What are the persons and characters 
of the Scots? 

A. They are generally lean, raw-boned, 
and have high cheek-bones, which is a 
characteristical feature. 

Q. What are the diversions of the 
Scots? 

A. They are all of the vigorous, athletic 
kind; such as dancing, golf and curling. 
The golf is a species of ball-playing per- 
formed with a bat and a ball, the extremity 
of the bat being loaded with lead, and the 
party which strikes the ball with fewest 
strokes into a hole prepared for the pur- 
pose wins the game. 

Q. What are the customs and diversions 
of the Irish? 

A. There are a few customs existing in 
Ireland peculiar to this country. These are 
their funeral howlings and presenting their 
corpses in the streets to excite the charity 
of strangers, their convivial meetings on 
Sunday, and dancing to bag-pipes, which 
are usually attended with quarreling. 

Q. What curiosities are there in France? 

A. A fountain near Grenoble emits a 
flame which will burn paper, straw, etc., 
but will not burn gun-powder. Within 
about eight leagues of the same place is an 
inaccessible mountain in the form of a 
pyramid reversed. 

Q. What curiosities are there in Portu- 
gal? 

A. There are lakes into which a stone 
being cast causes a rumbling like the noise 
of an earthquake. 

Q. What do you observe of the inhabi- 
tants of Guinea? 

A. They are chiefly pagans and idol- 
aters. In Eyo, where the people are gov- 
erned by a king who is not absolute, when 
they are tired of him, a deputation waits on 
him and informs him that it is fatiguing 
for him to bear the burden of government 
any longer, advising him to take a little 
rest. He thanks them and retires to his 
apartment as if to sleep, and directs his 
women to strangle him; and after he ex- 
pires they destroy all things which be- 
longed to him or to themselves, and then 





His son succeeds to the 
government, and on the same terms. 


kill one another. 


Q. Give a concise description of the 
Giages and Annians? 

A. The first inhabit a part of the Congo 
coast; the latter live in the Macaco. The 
people are cannibals. They kill and eat 
their first-born children; and their friends 
who die are eaten by their relations. The 
king of Macaco resides in Monsol, where 
there is a market im which human flesh is 
sold, although other meat exists in plenty. 
They esteem it a luxury, and it is said 
an hundred prisoners or slaves are daily 
killed for the king’s table. 

Q. What are the characteristics of the 
Hottentots ? 

A. They are the most abject of the hu- 
man race. They besmear their bodies with 
soot and grease, live upon carrion, old 
leather, shoes, and everything of the most 
loathsome kind; dress themselves in sheep’s 
skins, untanned, turning the wool to their 
flesh in the winter, and the other side in the 
summer. Their dress serves them for a 
bed at night, for a covering by day, and for 
a winding-sheet when they die. 


One geography that had a marked 
individuality of its own was a thick 
little volume, mostly in verse, entitled 
“The Monitor’s Instructor,” published 
at Wilmington in 1804. Speaking of 
himself in the third person in the in- 
troduction the author says: “Unprac- 
tised in poetry in a great degree, he 
has ventured thereupon supposing it 
to be, in general, rather more taking, 
with youth, than prose; and though 
not the most flowery cast, it will, he 
hopes, answer the end.” 


“Now let the muse some incense bring, 
As we the works of nature sing,” 


is the way he begins, and below are 
extracts culled here and there from 
succeeding pages. 


“America (our native) streams, 

Shall first awhile become our themes, 
Both lakes and rivers, great and small, 
Which in th’ Atlantic Ocean fall.” 
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After naming the more iiiportant 
coast rivers, the book reinarks— 


“Now o’er these streams thus having 
glanc’d, 
And hastily, thus far advanc’d, 
Not having left the sounding shore, 
Next their main sources shall explore; 
And on the wing which poets feign, 
Soar to each mount, skim o’er the plain, 
To find the little purling rill, 
And which the largest rivers fill. 


“One river, of enormous size, 
To west of Mississippi lies... . 
The river this call’d Missouri, 
And tow’rd south-east its courses lie, 
This river, from what I can see, 
Can’t less than the Ohio be.” 


Skipping to where the book is de- 
scribing leading towns, we find these 
lines— 


“An island is well known to fame, 
Manhattan is this island’s name. . . 
On sou’west end New York doth stand, 
Investing all that point of land... . 
Not fully regular it’s plann’d, 

Yet very elegant and grand... . 

The streets present diversity, 

And suited to conveniency, 

The Broadway has still more of taste 
Than any street in all the place... . 
A street three-score and ten feet wide, 
And gently rising from the tide, 

Its edifices bold and grand, 

Present themselves on either hand; 
The most magnificent of all, 

Known by the name of Fed’ral Hall, 
For pleasantness, it is agreed, 

And health, few places this exceed. 

In summer come, on every side, 

The cooling breezes from the tide. 
For winter mildness few excel 

This city, of same parallel.” 


In the prose portion of the book are 
several curious “paradoxes.” Here is 
one of them. 


“Three men went on a journey, in which, 
though their heads travelled 12 yards 


farther than their feet, all returned alive, 
with their heads on.” 








The ‘Solution’ explains that “If 
any person should travel round the 
globe, the space travelled by his head 
will exceed that his feet travelled” by 
about the number of yards mentioned. 

The next geography from which I 
make selection is by Benjamin Davies. 
It was published in 1813. The first 
two paragraphs quoted, come under 
the heading “New Holland.” This 
was the accepted name of Australia 
until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Dutch discovered the con- 
tinent in 1616, but its size and shape 
were only vaguely known until 
Captain Cook explored most of the 
coast in 1770. 


“Some suppose that this extensive re- 
gion, when more thoroughly investigated, 
will be found to consist of two, three or 
more vast islands, intersected by narrow 
seas. 

“INHABITANTS. The black bushy beards 
of the men and the bone or reed which 
they thrust through the cartilage of the 
nose, gives them a disgusting appearance; 
which is not improved by the practice of 
rubbing fish oil into their skins as a pro- 
tection from the air and moskitos; so that 
in hot weather the stench is intolerable. 
The women are marked by the loss of the 
two first joints of the little finger of the 
left hand; as they are supposed to be in the 
way when they coil their fishing lines. 

“MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE UNITED 
States. Travellers have observed a want 
of urbanity, particularly in Philadelphia; 
and in all the capital cities, am eager pur- 
suit of wealth, by adventurous speculations 
in commerce, by land-jobbing, banks, insu- 
rance offices, and lotteries. The multipli- 
cation of inns, taverns and dram shops, is 
an obvious national evil that calls loudly 
for legislative interference; for in no coun- 
try are they more numerous or more uni- 
versally baneful. Schools are spread 
everywhere through the well settled parts 
of the country, yet the domestic regulation 
of children and youth is not duly regarded. 

“LANGUAGE. The English language is the 
general one of the union, and is cultivated 
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with great assiduity in all the principal 
cities and towns. All the classical authors 
in the English language have been re- 
printed in America, many of them have 
passed through several editions, some with 
great elegance and correctness. 

“Boston is built in a very irregular man- 
ner, on a peninsula, at the bottom of Mas- 
sachusetts bay. 

‘*SOUTHERN MANNERS AND Customs. The 
inquisitive traveller as he progresses south- 
ward no longer beholds so great a propor- 
tion of hardy, industrious, and healthy 
yeomanry, living on terms of equality and 
independence; their domestic economy 
neat and comfortable; their farms well 
stocked; and their cattle sleek and thriv- 
ing. On the contrary he discovers the 
farmhouses more thinly scattered, some of 
them miserable hovels; the retreats of 
small proprietors, who are too indolent or 
too proud to labour; here and there a 
stack of corn-fodder, and the cattle 
looking as miserable as their owners 
A few miles distant perhaps he finds a 
large mansion house, the property o: 
the lord of two or three thousand acres 
of land, surrounded by 50 or 100 negro- 
huts, constructed in the slightest man 
ner; and about these cabins swarms of 
black slaves. But it is just to ob 
serve that many of the gentry are dis 
tinguishable for their polished manners 
and education, as well as for their great 
hospitality to strangers.” 


Cummings’ Geography, 1814, apolo- 
gizes in its preface for adding another 
“to the number of Geographies, al- 
ready so great as to obstruct, rather 
than promote improvement.” This 
preface is very long, and is chiefly 
made up of directions ‘designed to as- 
sist teachers, who have had but im- 
perfect, or no geographical instruc- 
tion.” It advises them to “let the 
pupils always set with their faces 
towards the north.” Then with their 
maps before them they will be in 
proper position to get the points of the 
compass straight in their minds. 


Early in the lessons we are in- 
formed that the ‘“Alleganies are in 
some places, immense masses of rocks, 
piled one above another in frightful 
precipices, till they reach the height of 
more than 10,000 feet above a level 
with the ocean.” In reality not a 
peak reaches 7,000 feet. 

During the previous decade Lewis 
and Clark had made their journey 
across the continent and we now find 
mention of the “Stony Mountains.” 
It was a number of years before the 

Rocky was substituted for 

On the maps they were some- 
labeled the Chippewan Moun- 
tains, and Workman’s Geography in 
1805, says the ranges “that lie west 
of the river St. Pierre, are called the 
Shining Mountains, from an infinite 
number of chrystal stones of an amaz- 
ing size with which they are covered, 
and which when the sun shines full 
upon them, sparkle so as to be seen 
at a very great distance.” 

In the descriptions of the states, we 
learn from Cummings that the west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania abounds 
with excellent coal, but we get no hint 
of its having any commercial im- 
portance. Indeed, coal mining as an 
industry did not begin until 1820. Be- 
fore that time coal was in the same 
category as were petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, which the book calls “curi- 
osities.” 

Concerning the Andes in South 
America, we are told, ““These amazing 
mountains, in comparison with which 
the Alps are but little hills, have fis- 
sures in some places a mile wide, and 
deep in proportion; and there are 
others that run under the ground, and 
resemble in extent a province.” 

When we come to Europe, we are 


name 
Stony. 
times 











made to realize the intense cold of the 
Lapland winters by the statement that, 
“In attempting to drink the lips are 
: frequently frozen to the cup.” It is 
affirmed, too, that if there is a crust 
on the snow, “the Laplander travels 
with his reindeer in a sledge two or 
P three hundred miles a day.” Another 
queer bit is this about the roads in 
Belgium, or Flanders as it was then 
called. ‘They are generally a broad 
causeway, and run several miles in a 
straight line till they terminate in a 
view of some magnificent building.” 
These views no doubt gave pleasure, 
but | think | should have preferred to 
have the roads continue. 

Presently we find the following 
paragraph. 

“In the ocean there are many dangerous 
whirlpools. That called the Maelstroom, 
upon the coast of Norway, is considered as 
the most dreadful and voracious in the 
world. A minute description of the inter- 
nal parts is not to be expected, since none, 
who were there, ever returned to bring 
back information. The body of the waters, 
that form this whirlpool, is extended in a 
circle about thirteen miles in circumfer- 
ence. In the midst of this stands a rock 
against which the tide in its ebb is dashed 
with inconceivable fury. At this time it 


Cataract of Niagara. 


Worcester’s Geography, 1828 
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Natural Bridge of Virginia. 


Worcester's Geography, 1828 


instantly swallows up everything that 
comes within the sphere of its violence. 
No skill in the mariner, nor strength of 
rowing, can work an escape; the vessel’s 
motion, though slow in the beginning, be- 
comes every moment more rapid, it goes 
around in circles still narrower and nar- 
rower, till at last it is dashed against the 
rocks and instantly disappears. Nor is it 
seen -again for six hours; till, the tide 
flowing, it is thrown forth with the same 
violence with which it was drawn in. The 

“=. noise of this dreadful vortex 
still farther contributes to in- 
crease its terror, which, with the 
dashing of the waters, makes 
one of the most tremendous ob- 
jects in nature.” 


In another geography of 
the period we learn that even 
“the bellowing struggles of 
the whale have not always 
redeemed him from _ the 
danger,” and that “the bot- 
tom is full of craggy spires.” 
The real maelstrom is caused 
by the current of the Great 
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est spot in Europe. St. 
Gothard is the highest moun- 
tain. 

“Navigation on the Missis- 
sippi is attended with many 
difficulties and dangers, from 
the sudden crooks and bends 
in the river, the falling in of 
its banks, and more especially 
from the SAWYERS, so called, 
which are trees whose roots 
have by some means become 
fastened to the bottom of the 
river, in such a manner, that, 
from the continual pressure 








From Worcester’s Geography, 1829 


West Fiord rushing between two of 
the Loffoden Isles. Ordinarily it can 
be traversed without apprehension, 
but when the wind blows directly 
against the current, the sea around 
for several miles is violently agitated 
and extremely dangerous. 

Adams’ Geography, 1818, is divided 
into three parts—Part I, ‘“Geograph- 
ical Orthography,” consisting of ten 
pages of names of states, rivers, towns, 
etc., to be used as spelling lessons; 
Part II, “A Grammar of Geography,” 
fifty pages, being an epitome of main 
facts ‘‘to be committed to memory” ; 
Part III, “A Description of the 
Earth,” making up the body of the 
book, “to be read in classes.” The 
first four excerpts are from Part II, 
the rest from Part I11. 

“A MownrTatn is a vast protuberance 
of the earth. 

“Europe is distinguished for its learning, 
politeness. government, and laws; for the 
industry of its inhabitants, and the tem- 
perature of its climate. 


on 


The White Mountains are the highest 
not only in New Hampshire, but in the 
United States. 

“Switzerland is a small romantic coun. 
try, lying upon the Alps, and is the high- 





of the current, they receive a 
regular vibratory motion from 
the resemblance of which to 
«a saw-mill, they have derived their 
name. Their motion is sometimes very 
quick, and if they strike a boat, it is 
immediately upset or dashed to pieces. 
Vessels are from five to thirty days on 
their passage up to New Orleans, 87 miles; 
although with a favorable wind, they will 
sometimes descend in 12 hours. From 
New Orleans to Natchez, 310 miles, the 
voyage requires from 60 to 8o days. 
Ships rarely ascend above that place. It is 
navigable for boats, carrying about 40 
tons, and rowed by 18 or 20 men to the 
falls of St. Anthony. 
“The number of post-offices in the 
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United States in 1811, was 2,403. The 
mail was carried 46,380 miles in stages, 
and 61,171 miles in sulkies and on horse- 
back. 

“Several mineral springs break forth in 
different parts of the United States. The 
most celebrated are those of Saratoga and 
Ballstown in the state of New York. The 
latter place is much frequented by gay and 
fashionable people, as well as by invalids. 

“Beer is the common drink of the inhab- 
itants of New York State. The forests 
abound with bears, wolves, deer, and elks. 

“Many of the towns and plantations in 
Vaine are destitute of any settled minis- 
ter. Missionaries sent among them have 
been very affectionately received. 

“Water is brought to Philadelphia in a 
subterraneous canal, from the Schuylkill, 
and is then raised by steam 30 or 40 feet 
to a reservoir on the top of a circular edi- 
fice, from which it is distributed by bored 
logs to the different parts of the city. 

“Pittsburg is supplied with foreign goods 


PETER PARLEY 
Going to tell about Geography. 





Take care there! take care boys! if you run against my toc, 


[ll not tell you another story! 


Frontispiece to Parley’s Geography (1829) 
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chiefly by land from Philadelphia 
aud Baltimore. The price of 
waggon carriage this distance is 
from 5 to 6 dollars a hundred 
pounds weight. The number of 
inhabitants, in 1810, was 4,768.” 


A decade later, when Pittsburg 
had a population of seven thou- 
sand the geographies speak of 
it as “one of the greatest manu- 
facturing towns in the Union.” 

1 quote further from Adams, 
beginning with what he has to 
say of “the floating mills for 
grinding corn, which are fre- 
quently seen on the Ohio river.” 

“The mill is supported by two 
large canoes, with the wheel be- 
tween them; this is moored where- 
ever they can find the strongest 
current, nearest to the shore, by 
the force of which alone the mill 
is put in operation. It is floated 
up and down the river whenever 2 
customer calls. 

“The exports from Ohio, con 
sisting of flour, corn, hemp, flax, 
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Norwegian. 
Parley’s Geography, 1829 

beef, pork, smoked hams of venison, whis- 
key, peach brandy, and lumber are mostly 
sent down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
Those boats which 
descend with the 
produce rarely re- 
turn, but on arriv- 
ing at New Or- 
leans, are taken to 
pieces and sold for 
lumber. 


“* Cincinnati 


is a 
pleasant, flourish- 
ing town. It con- 


tains about 3,000 in- 
habitants. In this 
town is fort Wash- 
ington, which 
commences the chain of forts extending to 
the westward. 

“* Detroit, the capital of Michigan Terri- 
tory, is a place of considerable trade, which 








Bridges in Chili. 


Woodbridge’s Rudiments of Geography, 1829 





White Bear. 


Olney s Geography, 1831 


consists chiefly in a barter of coarse Euro- 


pean goods with the natives for furs. The 
town is surrounded by a strong blockade, 
through which there are 4 gates. The 


streets are generally crowded with Indians 
in the day time; but at night they are all 
shut out of the 
town, except such 
as get admittance 
into private houses, 
and the gates are 
closed. 

“St. Louis, the 
capital of the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, 
contains about 200 
houses and is well 
fortified. 

‘*The people of 
Norway are justly 
famed for honesty 
and industry, and retain their strength so 
long, that a Norwegian is not supposed in- 
capable of labour, till he is upwards of 100 


























The Maelslroom. 
Olney’s Geography, 1831 





A Chinese selling Rats and Puppies 
for pies. 


Parley’s Geography, 1829 
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years old. The inhabitants in some 
of the interior parts it is said live till 
weary of life. 

‘*In all the northern parts of Russia 
the winter cold is very terrible. Birds 
in the act of flying have sometimes 
been known to drop down dead from 
the atmosphere in consequence of it; 
drivers of carriages are frequently 
frozen to death upon their seats with- 
out being able to change their posi- 
tion. At Petersburg, only two 








months in the year are entirely free 
from snow. 


Winter Scene in Canada. 


‘The Conpor is undoubtedly the 
largest bird that pervades the air. When “Among the animals peculiar to South 
it alights on the ground, or rises from America, the most extraordinary is the 
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Willard’s Geography for Beginners, 1830 


it, the noise it makes with its wings is SLOTH, or as it was called by the way ot de- 
such as to terrify and almost to deafen any _ rision, the swift Petre. It is about the size 
one who happens to be near the place. of an ordinary monkey, but of a most 

wretched appearance. It never 


stirs unless impelled by hunger; 
it is said to be several minutes in 
moving one of its legs. Every 
effort is attended with a most dis- 
mal cry. When this animal finds 
no wild fruits on the ground, he 
looks out with a great deal of pain 
for a tree well loaded, which he 
ascends moving and crying, and 
stopping by turns. At length, 
having mounted, he plucks off all 
the fruit and throws it on the 

People emigrating from Connecticut. ground, to save himself such an- 
Malte-Brun Geography, 1835 other troublesome journey; and 
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==S—, 
Agents taking the Cow for Rent. 


rather than be fatigued in coming down the 
tree, gathers himself in a bunch, and with 
a shriek drops to the ground.”’ 


A similar description of the sloth 
in Dwight’s 





OF 


** The world is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air, 
A sky extends around it all, 
And stars are shining there.’’ 
Pains are taken to incul- 
cate 
ion, and we in treating 
of Asia Bible 


history with appropriate com- 


good morals and relig- 
find 


considerable 


ments. “This history,” the 
author says, “is exceedingly 
interesting, and is all true. A 


the history of almost 
but the 
but 


great part of 
all other 
Bible tells us 


nations is false ; 


nothing what 


is worthy of 





Geography 
the 
statement 
that, “It is 
so many days 
travelling 
from one tree 


includes 


to another, 
that it fre- 
quently 
grows lean 
during the 
journey.’ 





Goodrich’s Geography, 1845 
Peter Par- 

ley’s Method of Telling about Geog- 

raphy, 1829, was a thin, square little 


book with leather back and _ flexi- 
ble pasteboard sides. For 
years it had an immense 
circulation. The style is 
simple and colloquial, there 
are numerous pictures and 
a variety of maps and dia- 
grams. Perhaps the _ por- 
tion best remembered by 
those who _ studied’ the 


review of 
begin- 


book is a rhymed 
the earlier lessons, 


ning 





show 


belief.”’ 

The Malte- 
Brun Geog- 
raphy, 
was also writ- 
ten by ° Peter 
Parley,’ but 
the materials 
for the book 
drawn 


1831, 


were 
chiefly from 
the 
work 


the 











large 
by 
noted 


French geographer, whose name gives 


that 
the character 


the book its title. Selections 


something of 
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of the book and of the 
times follow : 


‘Occasional bands _ of 
white hunters and trappers 
range the Missouri Ter- 
ritory for furs. Some of 
them extend their ex- 
peditions to the foot of 
the Rocky mountains, 
and some to the shores 
of the Pacific. The herds 
of buffaloes that are seen 
in this territory sometimes 
amount to 10,000 each. 
When the herd is moving, 
the ground trembles, and the grumbling 
and bellowing of the multitude is heard for 
miles. 

“It is probable that, ere long, roads will 
be cut across the Rocky mountains; that 
lines of stages 





Mitchell’s Geography, 1850 


“Paris sets the fashions for Europe, and 
in some measure for America. An im- 
mense trade is here carried on in 
articles of dress. Every week the female 
fashions are changed, and every month 

there is anew cut 








will convey trav- 
ellers from the 
shores of the 
Atlantic to the 
Pacific; that the 
borders of the lat- 
ter ocean will be 
occupied by towns 
and villages ; and 
that the immense 
valleys of the 
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for male attire.’’ 


From Wood- 
bridge’s Uni- 
versal Geogra- 
phy, 1833, a 
large, thick 
volume for ad- 
vanced — schol- 
ars, I make 














Missouri, the 
Arkansas and 
the Columbia, now given up to the domin- 
ion of savages and wild beasts, will present 


A Geography Map of 1847 


all the busy and varied scenes of a crowded 


population. 


this extract: 


‘In 1790 the extent of post-roads in the 
United States was only 1875 miles; in 1827, 
it was 105,336. The great roads are usually 
turnpikes constructed by the state or incor- 

porated bodies and supported 











Woodbridge’s Geography, 1850 








by tolls. New England, 
and the greater part of the 
Middle States, are intersected 
in every direction by roads, 
which are usually well con- 
structed and in good repair. 

‘In the sandy, alluvial 
country of the Atlantic coast 
from New York to Flor- 
ida, the roads are heavy, and 
not easily improved. The 
scattered state of population 
has prevented much atten- 
tion to roads, in the states 
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south of Maryland: and frequent impedi- 
ments are presented by the want of bridges 
and causeways, over the streams and 
marshes. 

“In the Western States, during the wet 
season, many roads are scarcely passable 
for wheel carriages. The travellingin these 
states is chiefly by steam boats, on their 
noble rivers. The small streams are so 
variable that most of them can be forded 
during the dry seasons, and bridges are 
rarely built. The banks are high and 
steep, and the difficulty of passage is often 
very great. During high water, many 
of the streams become impassable, and the 
traveller encounters serious dangers. 

‘*The most important post-road in the 
United States is that which traverses the 
states on the Atlantic, a distance of 1,800 
miles, passing through all the principal 
towns from Robbinstown in Maine to 
Florida. 

‘*A plan has recently been invented for 
constructing roads with iron bars, or rail- 
ways, on which the wheels of carriages run 
so easily that they may be drawn from 15 
to 30 miles an hour, by means of locomo- 
tive steam engines.”’ 


Peter Parley in one of his geog 
raphies published in 1837, says of tne 
railroads : 


“They are found so useful, that, for 
carrying passengers from one place to an- 
other, they have, on many routes, taken 
the place of stage-coaches. When the cars 
first began to run, it was amusing to see 
the astonishment of the horses and cattle, 
as the engines came snorting, smoking and 


Alchemy 


By Charlotte Becker 


HE flower-stripped earth, bewailing summer's flight, 
Lay brown and bare, where sad-faced autumn trod— 
When lo! the pitying sun beheld her plight, 
And dowered her with a wealth of golden-rod! 





puffing over the road. You have neard of 
the rail road from Boston to Worcester. 
Near the latter place is an Insane Hospi- 
tal, which commands a view of the road. 
When the first car came into Worcester, a 
crazy man was looking out of the window. 
‘Upon my word,’ said he, ‘that’s a strange- q 
looking beast and travels desperate fast for 
such a short-legged crittur.’”’ 


Peter Parley’s National Geography, 
1845, was the earliest, I believe, to 
take the large, flat quarto shape. 
This form enabled it to include good- 
sized maps and do away with 
the necessity for a separate atlas; 
and in a few years the 12 mos. had 
been entirely abandoned. The chap- 
ters of the National Geography were 
enlivened with poetical introductions 
and there were occasional other 
verses. The following selection, the 
last I have to make from the geogra- . 
phies of our forefathers, is this jingle 
description of “a general custom of 
moving, in the city of New York, 


on the first of May.’ 
‘* Bustle, bustle! Clear the way! 

He moves, they move, we move, to-day ; — 
Pulling, hauling, fathers calling, 

Mothers brawling, children squalling, 
Coaxing, teasing, whimpering, prattling; 
Pots, and pans and kettles rattling ; 
Tumbling bedsteads, flying bedspreads, 
Broken chairs, and hollow wares, 

Strew the streets— Tis moving day!” 











JOHN WISE’S HOUSE, 





ESSEX, 1703 


The Founder of American Democracv 


By J. M. 


IKE men in the 


annals of American history, 


many great 


John Wise was of lowly or- 


igin. His father, Joseph, 
came to New England as the serv 
ing man of a Dr. Alcock about 
1635. These serving men, of whom 


many emigrated to the New World 
early in the seventeenth century, were 
too poor to pay the expense of the voy- 
age across the Atlantic and who there- 
fore pledged or mortgaged their ser- 
vices to some person better provided, 
in consideration of being transported 
to America and supported there until 
able to buy their liberty. Joseph Wise 
obtained his release from service in 





Mackaye 


1641 throu:zzh the death of his master, 
and in December of that year married 
Mary Thompson and settled in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. Thirteen chil- 
to them, of whom 
John was the fifth. He was baptized 
July 15th, O. S., 1652. The 


date of his birth is variously stated, 


dren were born 


exact 


but from the date of his baptism it was 
probably early in July of that year. 
Little is known of his early life. 
He was brought up in Roxbury and 
the there, 
where, as we learn from an ancient 


attended “Free Schoole”’ 


document, instruction was to be had 
“in all scholasticall, morall and theo- 
logicall discipline.” 


His pastor was 
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From Crowell’s History of Essex, 1853 


FIRST CHURCH, CHEBACCO PARISH 


the famous Eliot, Apostle to the In- 
dians, and the inspiration derived from 
early association with him may have 
determined the lad in the choice of a 
career. In 1669, at the age of seven- 
teen, he entered Harvard College, at 
that time housed in a single dilapi- 
dated wooden building, including ‘a 
spacious Hall where they daily met at 
Commons, Lectures &c.,—and a large 
Library with some Bookes to it.” 
There were about forty students in 
attendance in 1669, and one officer of 
instruction, the President, who per- 
formed all the functions of a Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, with the aid of a 
few tutors selected from the post grad- 
uate department, then numbering a 
scant dozen. 
rigorously observed and the students 
were seated in lecture hall, meeting 
house and commons, and helped at 
table in the order of their social rank. 
As his father had no social standing it 


Social distinctions were 


is probable that John was placed in a 
position to thoroughly appreciate the 
injustice of an aristocratic system, and 
it has been conjectured that his love 
for democracy originated during this 
period. 





DEMOCRACY 


In September, 1672, it is recorded 
that John Wise was one of a company 
who dined at the inn of Sam Gibson 
on an occasion of doubtful propriety. 
One Edward Pelham, a classmate, it 
seems supplied young Urian Oakes, 
the callow son of the President, with 
a “fowling peece” and directed him to 
“ve fence between ye Marshall’s yard 
and Capt. Gookin’s where sat a tur- 
kie and desired him to shoot yt weh 
he accordingly did.” The bird thus 
feloniously procured was served by 
Gibson to Wise and his companions at 
a nocturnal banquet to which the au- 


The 


keeper was subsequently fined for his 


thorities were not privy. inn- 
part in the transaction, but history is 
silent as to the punishment of the stu- 
dents. Perhaps the college undertook 
their discipline in conformity with the 
methods then in vogue, when trans- 
geressors were compelled to kneel in 
public in the hall and accept corporal 
chastening at the hands of the Presi- 


dent, who opened and closed the “ex- 
ercises” with prayer. 

Wise was graduated in 1673 and 
took his master’s degree in 1675. In 
the interim he had preached at Bran- 
ford, Connecticut, and in December, 


1675, served as chaplain to a 
company who marched from thence 
against the Narragansetts during 


King Philip’s War. After taking his 
master’s degree he preached for two 
years in Hatfield, Connecticut, return- 
ing to Roxbury in 1678, where he mar- 
ried Abigail Gardner the same year. 
Ipswich was at this time the second 
town in the colony, and its inhabitants 
were scattered over a wide area, in- 
cluding the present towns of Hamil- 
To serve the spiritual 
need of the population but one church 


ton and Essex. 

















PRESENT PARISH CHURCH, ERECTED 1792 


was provided, and in order to attend 
divine service and the Thursday lec- 
ture the inhabitants of the more re- 
mote districts were compelled to tra- 
verse miles of forest infested by 
wolves and Indians. Dissatisfied with 
such conditions the residents of that 
part of the town known as Chebacco, 
comprising the present town of Essex, 
took preliminary steps in 1676 toward 
the establishment of a church and par- 
ish of their own, and in 1677 petitioned 
the General Court for the necessary 
permission. The petition was tabled, 
and the petitioners referred to the 
town, which had already refused to 
grant the desired separation, and on a 
second application refused a second 
time. After a good deal of fruitless 
negotiation the inhabitants of Chebac- 





co in 1679 decided to erect a meeting 
house of their own, to be used, if cir- 
cumstances permitted, as a place of 
public worship; and for that purpose 
assembled the timbers for the same 
and prepared to raise them. The au- 
thorities of the Ipswich church, how- 
ever, obtained an order from the Gen- 
eral Court restraining the men of 
Chebacco from raising the meeting 
house—what we should to-day call an 
injunction—and thus again brought 
the enterprise to a standstill. At this 
critical juncture, when the Chebac- 
co people seemed so_ successfully 
thwarted, the women of the neighbor- 
hood by a little ingenuity circum- 
vented the Ipswich church and the 
Great and General Court. Unknown 
to their husbands, Mrs. Varney, Mrs. 
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SITE OF THE FIRST PARSONAGE 


Mrs. Martin, 


conference with other women of the 


Goodhue and after a 


neighborhood, set out on horseback 
through the woods for the adjacent 
towns of Gloucester and Manchester, 
and presenting the case to their friends 
in those towns, soon returned with a 
small army of men, not of Chebacco, 
and therefore not restrained by the in- 
junction, who quickly raised the meet- 
ing house. The only punishment re- 
sulting from this bold act was that 
suffered doubtless by the baked punk- 
in’, Injun pudding, beans and hard 
cider of the well pleased and hospitable 
Chebacco folk, and this we may be 
sure was sufficiently severe. 

It was to the independent and en- 
terprising parish thus established that 
John Wise was recommended as pas- 
tor by the General Court, and in 1680 
he began preaching at Chebacco. In 
1683 he was formally ordained, his 
settlement consisting of an annual sal- 
ary of £60, “one-third in money and 
two-thirds in grain at the current 
price, forty cords of oak wood by the 
year yearly and eight loads of salt 
hay.” In addition they assigned to 
him ten acres of land and agreed to 
build him a house and barn, “the house 

76 


to be equal in every respect to Sam 
uel Giddings’ house.” The last pro- 
vision was later altered, and Wise in 
1703 built his own house, still stand- 
ing. From 1680 to 1703 he lived in a 
house, long since gone, which stood a 
little further to the south. 

Four years after his ordination at 
Chebacco occurred an event which 
made Wise famous throughout the 
colony, and which alone entitles him 
to a place among those whose “eternal 
vigilance” during the colonial era was 
the price of liberty to their posterity. 
Sir Edmund Andros had been for two 
vears and more the Governor of New 
England. The charters of the several 
colonies, under which they had for twe 
generations practised self-government, 
had been abrogated by a characteristic 
act of the House of Stuart. Andros 
had already made himself obnoxious 
by his tyrannical conduct, and in the 
summer of 1687 he added to his mal- 
odorous reputation by arbitrarily levy- 
ing a tax of a penny a pound on prop- 
The 


people had no voice in the matter. A 


erty holders indiscriminately. 
town meeting had been called in the 
town of Ipswich for August 23, O. S., 


1087, to consider the appointment of 
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assessors to apportion the tax thus 
imposed. The night before the meet- 
ing Wise, with several others promi- 
nent in the town, attended a caucus at 
the house of John Appleton near the 
centre, and it was then decided that 
“it was not the Town’s duty any wav 
to assist that ill method of raising 
money without a General Assembly, 
which was apparently intended by Sir 
Edmund and his Council.” The next 
day in town meeting Wise made a 
speech opposing the appointment of as- 
sessors for the purpose specified, in 
the course of which he gave emphatic 
expression to the sentiment that ‘‘tax- 
ation without representation is tyran- 
ny,’ and local tradition has it that on 
that occasion he not only expressed 
but 
As a result the meeting voted 


the sentiment originated the 
phrase. 
unanimously to appoint no assessors. 
thus setting an example of rebellion 
which was shortly followed by several 
other towns in the colony. For this 
act Wise, William 
Goodhue, Robert Kinsman, John An- 


drews, John Appleton and Thomas 


with five others, 


French, was lodged in jail at Boston, 
remained for three weeks 
While there he de- 
manded and was denied the right of 


where he 


awaiting trial. 


habeas corpus in violation of the Eng- 


lish constitution, was accused of “con 
tempt and high misdemeanor,” and 
found guilty by a packed jury, com- 
posed principally of aliens. As of in- 
terest to the student of comparative 
jurisprudence the following extract 
from the charge of Chief Justice Dud- 
ley to the jury may be worth quoting: 
“T am glad there be so many worthy 
gentlemen of the jury so capable of 
doing the King’s service and we ex- 
pect a good verdict from you, seeing 
the matter hath been so sufficiently 
At his 
trial Wise pleaded his privileges under 


proved against the criminals.” 


Magna Charta, but the provisions of 
that instrument were construed as in- 
operative in America. According to 
an account of the trial later drawn up 
by Wise and sent with other charges 
against Andros to the home govern- 
ment, one of the judges asserted that 
“we (Wise and his fellow prisoners) 
must not think that the laws of Eng- 
land follow us to the ends of the 
earth,” adding, “Mr. Wise, you have 
no more privileges left you than not 
to be sold as slaves,” and no man in 
Council contradicted. 

Wise was fined £50 and costs, was 
suspended from the ministry and com- 
pelled to furnish bonds in the sum of 


£1,000 for good behavior. The town 





WISE’S TEN-ACRE LOT, GRANTED HIM BY THE PARISH IN 1682 
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of Ipswich, however, paid the fine, to- 
gether with those imposed on _ his 
townsmen, and recompensed them for 
the expense they had incurred during 
their trial. It has been asserted that 
John Wise was the first man in Amer- 
ica to thus maintain the just preroga- 
tives of the people in defiance of gov- 
ernment, but this is not strictly 
correct. George Phillips, an ancestor 
of Wendell Phillips, in 1632 protested 
against a somewhat similar assess- 
ment, though of a far less offensive 
character, levied on the citizens of 
Cambridge. Phillips, however, with- 
drew from his position, whereas Wise 
maintained his, justified it on legal 
and moral grounds and was perhaps 
the first prominent victim of those 
“ministerial tools’ of whose misdeeds 
so much is to be found in Revolution- 
ary annals. 

The outcome of the affair had much 
of poetic justice in it. When in 1688 
James II fled from London, his agent 
Andros attempted to escape from Bos- 
ton, but was deposed by the people 
and sent a prisoner to England. 
Meanwhile Wise was chosen one of 
two delegates to represent the town 
of Ipswich at the convention called to 
reorganize the colony, and later he 
sued Justice Dudley for denying him 
the privilege of habeas corpus, and 
recovered damages. In his jealousy 
for the rights of the people and his 
tenacity in maintaining them is re- 
vealed an altitude of mind identical 
with that which characterized the men 
of ’76. 

The Andros incident was not the 
only one which proves Wise to have 
been an advocate and exemplar of the 
“strenuous life.” He was as powerful 
physically as he was mentally. Tradi- 
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tion represents him as very tall and 
strongly built, of fine presence, com- 
bining affability with dignity. In his 
day he was famous as a wrestler. It 
is related that a Captain Chandler of 
Andover, himself a wrestler of local 
repute, hearing of the athletic parson, 
rode over on horseback to Chebacco to 
test his prowess. Wise at first re- 
luctant to engage in such a contest 
with a stranger, eventually consented 
to try a bout and soon laid the confi- 
dent Chandler on his back. That 
worthy not being satisfied he repeated 
the performance, finally depositing 
him on the other side of the 
wall, whereat the discomfited Captain 
scrambling to his feet remarked, that 
if Mr. Wise would hand his horse 
over after him, he would take himself 
home. The stone wall standing with- 
in the memory of those now living, in 
front of the present house, marked, ac 
cording to tradition, the place of this 
incident, and its memory is still cher- 
ished by the old inhabitants. On an- 
other occasion several of his parish- 
ioners were captured by pirates, many 
of whom at that date infested the 
coast. The following Sunday he re- 
ferred to his missing townsmen in his 
prayer, expressing the hope that if no 
other alternative was open, they would 
rise and slay their captors. Faith in 
the efficacy of prayer among his par- 
ishioners was much augmented the fol- 
lowing day when the missing men 
returned and related that on the day 
preceding they had_ surprised the 
pirates, killed them and escaped, thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of their pas- 
ter’s prayer almost at the moment of 
its utterance. 

In 1721 when Cotton Mather—with 
whom Wise was not on good terms— 
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was making efforts to introduce in- 
oculation to check the smallpox, the 
Chebacco parson was one of his few 
supporters, despite the fact that the 
public mind was so incensed against 
the innovators that a mob attempted 
to blow up Mather’s house and made 
an ineffectual effort to hang Dr. Zab- 
diel Boylston, the only physician in 
Boston who dared advocate the un 
popular practice. In 1690 Wise joined 
the expedition of Sir Wm. Phipps in 
the disastrous attempt to capture Que- 
bec. 
adventure, but Wise, though present 
only in the capacity of chaplain, dis- 


Few reaped any honors in that 


tinguished himself by “his Heroick 
Spirit and Martial Skill and Wis- 
In 1736 his son Henry was 
granted lands from the public 


main in the present town of Win- 


dom.” 
do- 


chendon in recognition of the services 
of his father in the expedition of 16go. 
It has been erroneously inferred that 
this was a special honor conferred by 
the state upon the memory of John 
Wise, but the records show the infer- 
Similar. grants 
that 
campaign, or to the representatives of 


ence to be a mistake. 
were made to all survivors of 
those deceased. 

But it was during the witchcraft 
delusion of 1692 that Wise most con- 
spicuously displayed his courage. The 
danger to those who advocated mod- 
eration and justice in the treatment 
of witches is well illustrated by a 
pamphlet issued in 1693 by Increase 
Mather, then Harvard 
College and a man with as little to fear 


President of 


from the superstition oi the time as 
anyone in the colony. He endeavored 


to show in this pamphlet among other 
things that the 
Evidence” for the detection of witches, 


so-called “Spectrai 
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Owned by D. B. 


3urnham, Essex 


TABLE MADE BY WISE 


including the trial by water, was not 
to be depended upon and he rested his 
demonstration upon proofs, “All con- 
sidered according to the Scriptures, 
History, Experience and the Judg- 
ment of many Learned MEN.” Mild 
as was the protest Mather deemed it 
safer to have it prefaced by a com- 
mendatory statement signed by four- 
teen “influential gentlemen” of whom 
Wise was one, for the purpose of dis- 
arming his critics and possible accus- 
The sentence of this 
statement gives evidence of the in- 
flamed state of the public mind: “So 
Odious and Abomnable is the Name 


ers. opening 


of a witch to the Civilized,.much more 
the Religious part of mankind, that it 
is apt to grow up into a Scandal for 
any so much as to enter some sober 
cautions against the over hasty sus- 
pecting, or too precipitant Judging of 
Persons on this account.” Despite the 
danger implied in conditions 
when anyone speaking a word in favor 


such 


of a witch made himself an object of 
suspicion, Wise, with several of his 
parishioners signed an address to the 
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WISE’S GRAVE, OLD BURYING GROUND, ESSEX 


General Court in behalf of John Proc- 
tor, a former neighbor and at that 
time in Salem jail, convicted of witch- 
craft and awaiting execution. The ad- 
dress was unavailing and Proctor was 
hanged; but in 1703 another address 
signed by him, urging that the at- 
tainders attaching to the families of 
those convicted during the delusion be 
removed, and declaring that “there is 
great reason to fear that innocent per- 
sons suffered, and that God may have 
a controversy with the land upon that 
account’”” was more successful. An 
act was passed to the effect that “the 
several convictions, judgments and at- 
tainders be and hereby are reversed 
and declared to be null and void.” Up- 
ham in his “History of the Salem 
Witchcraft” says of Wise—He had a 
free spirit and was perhaps the only 





minister in the neighborhood or coun- 
try who was discerning enough to see 
the erroneousness of the proceedings 
from the beginning.” 

The service for which Wise should 
be held in veneration by posterity was 


however not rendered till the latter 
part of his life. It consisted in the con- 
tribution made by him to the theory 
of church and civil government. The 
occasion which led to his discussion 
of these subjects arose from certain 
proposals made by an association of 
ministers in Boston. The principle of 
Congregational Church government 
involves, as is well known, a very high 
degree of independence among the 
several churches and this was as true 
in the 18th century as it is in the 
20th; but in the early part of the for- 
mer, Owing to a somewhat chaotic 
condition prevailing among the 
churches of that denomination, and 
due perhaps in part to their indepen- 
dence, a movement was begun in Bos- 
ton to restrict their freedom in certain 
particulars. Led by the Mathers, then 
potent factors in New England social 
and ecclesiastical life, a council met 
at Boston in 1705 and drew up six 
teen proposals which were submitted 
to the various churches for their con 
sideration. The proposals in sub- 
stance, contemplated a change in the 
form of church government and placed 
the control of many matters formerly 
determined by the separate parishes 
in the hands of certain councils which 
were to decide all doubtful points and 
settle all disputes. Wise read these 
proposals and although highly disap- 
proving of them as of “something 
which smells very strong of the In- 
fallible chair” and as containing doc- 
trine subversive of democratic prin- 
ciples, he made no protest at the time, 
believing that they could command tit- 
tle support. In 1708, however, the 
colony of Connecticut adopted meas- 
ures very similar to those contained in 
the proposals and Wise, seeing the 























danger, undertook to check the fur- 
ther spread of the apostasy. He was 
completely successful. In 1710 ap- 
peared a pamphlet from his pen 
entitled “The Churches’ Quarrel Es- 
poused” in which he took vigorous is- 
sue with the authors of the proposals 
using both exhortation and satire to 
emphasize his views. Satire was an 
unusual weapon for a minister to 
wield in that austere age, but in Wise’s 
hands it proved so effective as to bring 
to a halt the campaign of the Mathers, 
and when in 1717 he published a sec- 
ond pamphlet, “A Vindication of the 
Government of New England Church- 
es” he established the foundations of 
Congregationalism so firmly that they 
have since remained in all essential 
respects unshaken. The principles of 
church government laid down by him 
in the two essays mentioned have in- 
deed been accepted by the law courts 
of this country as embodying the au- 
thoritative doctrine of the Congrega- 
tional Church. It is, however, upon the 
theorems contained in his second es- 
say that his claim as the founder of 
American democracy must principally 
rest. The essay marks him as the 
earliest political philosopher in Ameri- 
ca and in it the sentiments of the Dec- 
laration of Independence are express- 
ed in language as clear and as strong 
as in that of Jefferson’s famous docu- 
ment. Written sixty years before the 
Declaration and a generation before 
the essays of Hume and Montesquieu 
discussed the grounds of civil govern- 
ment, the views which he so boldly set 
forth were shared perhaps by Locke 
and Pufendorf alone among the think- 
ers of the age, and neither of these 
philosophers anticipated the spirit or 
justified the armed resistance of the 
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Revolution as did Wise. What vital 
principle is to be found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence which is not in- 
volved in the following extracts from 
Wise’s argument for free government 
drawn “from the Light of Nature”? 


“All men are born free, and nature 
having set all men upon a level and made 
them equals, no servitude or subjection 
can be conceived without inequality.” 

“The first human subject and original 
of civil power is the people.” 

“When the subject of sovereign power 
is quite extinct that power returns to the 
people again, and when they are free 
they may set up what species of govern- 
ment they please.” 

“The formal reason of government s 
the will of the community.” 

“A civil state is a compound moral 
person . . . whose will is the will of all.” 

“The end of all good government is to 
cultivate humanity and promote the hap- 
piness of all and the good of every man 
in his rights, his life, liberty, estate, 
honor, etc., without injury or abuse done 
to any.” 


Though Wise was the first man in 
America to express such views so po- 
tent in the history of the continent, 
and probably the first in the world to 
so clearly express them, his name and 
his services have been consigned to 
oblivion by the historians of Democ- 
racy. Ina speech delivered in New 
York on Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12th, 
1903, the Hon. George S. Boutwell 
is quoted as saying: “Jefferson has 
left five immortal words not before 
bound tegether in one phrase: ‘All 
men are created equal.’” It will be 
noticed by reference to the first ex- 
tract quoted above that Wise uttered 
this exact sentiment, though not in 
terms so concise, twenty-six years be- 
fore Jefferson was born. The differ- 
ence between the assertion that “All 
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men are created equal” and that ‘“‘na- 
ture” has “set all men upon a level 
and made them equals” is one merely 
of words, and hence unless Jefferson's 
contribution was one to rhetoric only, 
Wise as the originator of the dictum 
is entitled to the credit which the 
world unites in bestowing upon Jef- 
ferson. Moreover it should not be 
forgotten that in Wise’s day such an 
utterance was far more original and 
divergent from the prevailing views 
than in 1776. To be sure, faith in 
the doctrines of natural inequality, 
such as the divine right of Kings, had 
been somewhat shaken as early as the 
time of Wise, but the idea of the spe- 
cial prerogatives of royalty had but 
given place in the popular mind to the 
special privileges of Englishmen; 
whereas by the time of the Revolution 
the mental horizon of America had 
become illuminated by the deeper doc- 
trines of “The Rights of Man.” Wise 
anticipated. those doctrines, and, as 
one on a mountain peak, perceived 
the light while his generation re- 
mained in shadow, but like previous 
prophets of a coming age his services 
have passed from the memory of 
men. Commenting on this neglect 
Prof. Moses Cuit Tyler says: 

“Tt is an illustration of the caprice 
which everywhere prevails in the do- 
main of the Goddess Fame that the one 
American who, upon the whole, was the 
most powerful and brilliant prose writer 
in this country during the colonial time, 
and who in his day enjoyed a sovereign 
reputation in New England, should have 
passed since then into utter obscurity, 
while several of his contemporaries .. . 
who were far inferior to him in genius, 
have names that are still resounding in 
our memories.” 


That Wise’s work was an important 
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factor in moulding public opinion in 
the days immediately preceding the 
Revolution is clearly brought out by 
the fact that two editions of his essays 
of five hundred copies each were pub- 
lished in 1772, of which it has been 
calculated that two hundred and forty- 
nine were subscribed for in Boston 
and the surrounding towns, the very 
hot-bed of sedition. In fact the work 
was a sort of text book of liberty to 
the patriots of the time, as indeed it 
was the obvious intention of those 
who caused its republication that it 
should be. Among the subscribers to 
the editions of 1772 were John Scol- 
lay, a leader of the Boston Tea Par- 
ty; Ebenezer Dorr, messenger of the 
Committee of Safety, who on the 
night of April 18th, 1775, crossed 
Boston Neck and carried the alarm to 
Cambridge, while Paul Revere was 
riding to Lexington; Col. James Bar- 
rett, commander of the Americans at 
the Battle of Concord, and Rev. Ed- 
ward Emerson of Concord, grandfath- 
er of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and one 
of the leaders in the battle; Timothy 
Pickering of Salem, afterwards Adju- 
tant General of the Continental Army 
and Secretary of State under Wash- 
ington; Artemus Ward of Shrews- 
bury, first Commander-in-Chief of the 
Revolutionary forces; besides many 
members of the Provincial Congress 
of 1775. While the names of Adams, 
Hancock, Warren, Otis and other 
prominent leaders of the time are ab- 
sent from the list of subscribers it is 
probable that Wise’s work was famil- 
iar to them through their friendship 
with those who subscribed. It was the 
evident purpose of many of the sub- 
scribers to thus supply their friends 
interested in the cause, for three— 














Wm. Dawes of Boston, Ephraim Fair- 
bank of Bolton and Peter Jayne of 
Marblehead—took one hundred copies 
each, and many others took from six 


to thirty-six apiece. Dawes indeed 
was associated with the famous Bos- 
ton leaders in their work. He was 
with Paul Revere at Lexington and 
was captured with him while attempt- 
ing to carry the news of the British 
approach to Concord. 

John Wise died in his seventy-third 
year on the 8th of April, 1725, at his 
home in Chebacco. On his death-bed 
he said to his son-in-law, John White 
of Gloucester, “I have been a man of 
contention, but the state of the 
churches made it necessary. Upon the 
most serious review I can say I have 
fought a good Fight: and I have com- 
fort in reflecting upon the same: I am 
conscious to myseli that I have acted 
sincerely.” 

Had he not been a man of conten- 
tion the history of the American na- 
tion would doubtless have been dif- 
ferent. Not that its essential features 
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would have been altered; they were 
determined by the character of the peo- 
ple of Colonial times of whom Wise 
was himself a noble type; but there 
can be little doubt that through the 
confidence inspired in the Revolution- 
ary leaders by his work and the sanc- 
tion it accorded their deeds, he 
was a critical factor in determining 
the time and place of the commence- 
ment of the struggle for the liberation 
of the colonies, and in that determina- 
tion the history of the Revolution and 
perhaps its immediate issue were in- 
volved. Though John Wise’s deeds 
have been all but forgotten by his pos- 
terity, and his services but obscurely 
recorded, his character and achieve- 
ments may none the less be cherished 
by Americans as a product of the 
same land and stock of which they are 
products, and his grave in the old 
burial ground at Essex may be in- 
vested with the veneration accorded to 
those which hold the dust of Ameri- 
ca’s more conspicuous, but not more 
worthy sons. 























For the Resurrection 


By Dora Loomis Hastings 


= HERE’VE you been al! 
these years?” said 
Letty, shaking a re- 


proachful finger at 
the coin. If, to her child’s fancy, 
the least shadow of a smile had come 
upon its discolored face, she would 
have stamped upon it without hesi- 
tation. 

It was in a cornfield. There were 
pumpkin vines creeping about the 
feet of the corn, their great yellow 
blossoms and balls of fruit quite as 
zsthetic in value as full of promise 
for the harvest to come. Letty 
seated herself on one of the largest 
pumpkins at hand, but gently, so 
that she might not disturb the bal- 
ance of the forces of its growth. 
She was still but a fairy for weight, 
her slender stem of body topped by 
a dark wide face almost as large in 
proportion as a flower to its stalk. 
Her head drooped now as she stared 
at the five-dollar gold piece, and she 
propped it on one side by a hand 
that rested on her knee. 

{t was an afternoon in late Au- 
gust, when the tide of the summer 
had reached its height. The colors 
of the year were rich and mellow, 
the lush greens of spring had 
ripened, and the brilliant glow of 
autumn’s decay had not crept in. 
There was rest in the very sunlight, 
as if the summer had paused to feast 
upon its own beauty before the hand 
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of the spoiler should come. 


Letty 
had fallen under the influence of the 
day, though like one who listens to 
exquisite sound that brings him no 
thought; it had simply stilled her 
senses and filled her heart with a 
joy quite unmixed with any con- 


sciousness of its cause. She had 
lain for a half hour on the rowen at 
the border of the cornfield, quite 
content to drift along on the clouds, 
slow sailing above, and thin as if 
they were flecks of foam, till by 
chance, glancing at a stone in the 
field, she had spied a tiny black rim 
of something just outlined at its 
edge. On being drawn from its hid- 
ing place it had proved to be a coin. 
After a minute’s testing of size and 
weight, Letty had dropped it as if 
some evil unseen fire had set it 
glowing. “Oh, my!” she had ex- 
claimed three times before she had 
begun to talk to it as an unrepentant 
culprit brought to justice. Now 
from her seat of state she went on. 

“Did you hide of yourself? Did 
you put out little feet that we can’t 
see and crawl into the ground? Or 
did some wicked Brownie pick you 
up and tuck you under a stone, and 
afterwards sit on the fence and 
watch and laugh when Guy Dreer 
hunted, and hunted, and hunted?” 
continued Letty, her voice walking 
up the ladder of the “hunteds” with 
crescendo effect. “Or,” she said in 

















a more solemn tone, “was it in that 
cave somewhere up above that 
? mother tells about, where the good 
angels and bad angels meet, and did 
one of the bad ones make you and 
show you, and say you were worth 
the whole of a man’s heart? ‘Only 
a poor crazy heart,’ said one of the 
good ones.” Letty’s big imagina- 
tion-fed eyes dilated at the picture 
she had wrought. 

The story of the coin was one of 
the unwritten tragedies of the village. 
Guy Dreer had lost it in that field 
when a boy, and, bitterly and 
strangely unreconciled to its loss, 
had searched for it under sun, star 
and moonlight at intervals during 
more than two score years. 

“There’s Guy,” people said, when 
on passing they saw his down-bent 
figure shuffling about the field. 
“He’s got a spell of huntin’ on.” 

“It’s something more than money 
he’s hunting for,” said a man once 
in reply; “It was just gold at the start, 
but now it’s the peace of his soul. I 
can't explain—it’s queer, but it’s true. 
You'll see him there hunting just 
before some trouble’s coming—like a 
barometer of evil—a death, or pest, 
or awful storm. He was mooning 
there days before the river rose last 
spring. The foreshadowing of evil 
is the price he’s been paid for the 
peace of his soul. Every man ‘s 
bound to get something, no matter 
how poor a soul he’s got to sell. 
Ask Parson Curtin what he thinks.” 

Some one asked Parson Curtin, 
but his mind was much occupied just 
then with a sermon that was to set 
forth and establish forever in Dil- 
lingwood the meaning of the Hebrew 
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sheol, whether merely the darkness of 
the unknown, or darkness with attri- 
butes of pain and despair, and it 
could not be diverted from its great 
task. As a result of the remark 
about “the peace,” however, the 
young people held a meeting, where 
each one was asked for a secret con- 
tribution in the interest of Guy 
Dreer. A five-dollar gold piece was 
obtained, discolored and laid cun- 
ningly in his way in the cornfield. 
“He'll find it,” they said, “and quiet 
down, perhaps.” It was wearisome 
enough to see him, a very omen of 
evil, on a gray bleak day, when sky 
and wind seemed to be conspiring 
with the spiritual elements of grief 
and disappointment to make one 
glad of the inevitable grave that 
waits him somewhere open mouthed 
—wearisome enough to see Guy 
Dreer hunting miserably for a 
wretched coin that he would never 
find. No reasoning would persuade 
him to desist. “The ploughshare’ll 
turn it up some day,” he said obsti- 
nately, in reply to argument or en- 
treaty. Perhaps this other coin 
would satisfy his passionate hunger 
for the lost gold. He found it duly, 
but those who were hidden in the 
corn near by, expecting to hear him 
cry out with surprise and joy, were 
disappointed. After a while they 
skulked along the field to the road, 
and feigning an accidental passing, 
called out to him to know what he 
had found. 

“It’s a five-dollar gold piece,” said 
Guy huskily, “but it ain’t mine.” 

“An’ sure enough,” as Uncle Ben 
Bean said in telling the story, “in 
some mysterious way the creetur 
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knew it wa’n’t his, and kep’ on 
huntin’.” 

Letty’s own mother had told her 
that when he was dying he had cried 
out that the world had robbed him; 
and, she had added solemnly, he had 
gone to his Maker “with that charge 
upon his lips.” 

It was not strange that Letty sat 
in the cornfield that August day 
brooding over the stories of Guy 
Dreer and staring at the recreant 
coin, while the sun slowly westered 
and there came even a hint of 
shadow in the atmosphere. She 
sprang up hurriedly then. Her af- 
ternoon’s leisure was almost over. 
She had already left her mother too 
long. Letty was only eleven, and, 
even in a country where people have 
incorporated the gospel of work into 
their creed, was entitled to immuni- 
ty from hard service and care; but 
her mother had been an invalid for 
years, and from her “mattress 
grave” had, unwillingly enough, 
been compelled to train Letty almost 
from babyhood to the work of the 
house. Mrs. Payne had tried to 
comfort herself as best she might. 
They were alone in the world, the 
two of them, and she knew that the 
limit of her own life was set some- 
where within the next score of years. 

“She'll have to work then,” 
thought the mother—their liveli- 
hood was hardly more than a cot- 
tage, a few acres of land and a 
widow’s pension—‘“and the break- 
ing-in will be a hard one. Better 
now, when there’s love to make it 
easier.” 

She had tried to make an enter- 
tainment of drudgery. “Letty’ll be 
contented all day making sticks and 
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“It's 
the satisfied imagination that makes 


pebbles talk,” she thought. 


her happy. I'll see if I can’t coax it 
to play about the work.” Thereon 
ensued many a story and game. 
The cups and plates of their simple 
menage, mere dead matter hereto- 
fore, were invested with life and the 
gift of speech, and told many a story 
in payment for the work of little 
hands. Their repertory was varied, 
sometimes simple as the mother’s 
fancy at its lowest ebb, sometimes 
enriched by a psychic grace and 
charm borrowed from the great 
Hans Andersen. Letty listened 
greedily to these entertainers, as 
also to the broom, which, vivified 
and christened “Brown Annie,” was 
made to tell endless stories of field 
and wood. There was the story of 
the trillium and how the flowers had 
tried it for being “too red to be hon- 
est,” and how on one strange day 
the sunlight had cried, and how once 
upon a time by mistake a violet had 
been given half a beating heart, and 
how it had won the other half and 
been transformed into a child, and 
that child’s story, and all the rest. 
The uses of the needle were also 
made servitors of the higher uses of 
the imagination. The work even 
then was distasteful and wearisome; 
but when Letty had stolen to her 
mother’s side, her eyes heavy with 
unshed tears, Mrs. Payne had kissed 
the tired, dirty little hands, and told 
other tales, till the child’s fancy had 
proved healing to her weariness, like 
the magic bath of the old folk-lore. 
The girl had paid the price. Imagi- 


nation had outrun plodding reason, 
and she had lived among shadows 
and preferred unseen playmates. 














Still time would correct that error, 
Mrs. Payne trusted—the deed would 
displace the dream—and meanwhile 
she had learned the lessons of which 
her future stood in need. 

The first faint gray in the air was 
like a distant warning bell to Letty. 
She rose, and catching up the coin, 
dropped it in her pocket and hurried 
on through the corn to the road. 
She was just turning into the yard 
at home when she saw Uncle Ben 
Bean sitting in the shade of an elm 
near his door. The two houses 
were neighboring. Letty stopped to 
look rather wistfully toward Uncle 
Ben. Letty and he were great 
cronies. Uncle Ben knew the sto- 
ries of three generations, and as age 
had incapacitated him as far as work 
was concerned, and his chief oc- 
cupation was to sit in the shade or 
hoe a little in his garden in summer 
and sit by the fire in winter, the 
telling of his stories had come to be 
sweeter than honey in the honey- 
comb. Other people, however, were 
usually too busy to listen, and as he 
had no audience-compelling eye like 
that of the Ancient Mariner, he often 
went dismally for weeks without a 
hearer. It was a happy morning for 
him when Letty, who had regarded 
him shyly for a long time from her 
own place of abode, ventured over 
within reach of his. voice. In the 
course of the hour she had curled up 
at his side, her rapt face the most de- 
licious flattery that a story teller 
could wish. A few words to Letty 
were like the smoke that rose from 
the fire made by the wicked magi- 
cian when he was beguiling Aladdin 
—they created a new country, and 
Letty wandered there as free from 
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the insistent memory that drags us 
back to time and self as if she had 
laid away her identity like a gar- 
ment. There was hardly a day now 
when she did not find an hour to 
spend with Uncle Ben. He had 
missed her sorely that afternoon, and 
hailed her eagerly. 

“Where’ve you been?” he de- 
manded, bending toward her his 
keen humorous eyes, set in a face 
almost as wrinkled as an overbaked 
apple. 

“Over to Mrs. Eldridge’s,” replied 
Letty. “I went to ask her to come 
over to tea to-morrow. Mother 
wants to have her.” 

“Is she comin’?” 

“Maybe; she thought she would 
if Hattie didn’t come home with her 
three children—she’s some expect- 
ing her.” 

“H’m!” said Uncle Ben. That 
was his usual comment upon news 
of all sorts. 

“I came ’cross lots through th 
corn.” , 

“T saw you.” 

“Where Guy Dreer lost that goid 
piece.” Letty had determined not 
to tell Uncle Ben of her discovery 
until she had thought it over care- 
fully, but she wanted to make him 
talk. 

“Yes, yes,” 
“yes, yes.” 

“He’s been dead a long time now,” 
remarked Letty, as if the quality of 
being dead was intensified by time. 

“Not so. very—not so very. Let 
me see; when was it he died? It 
was when Cass was runnin’ for Pres- 
ident.” 

“Cass?” repeated Letty interrog- 
atively. 


he said meditatively ; 
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“Yes. It ain’t possible you never 
heard of Lewis Cass?” 

“No, I never did,” replied Letty, 
reddening. 

“Jiminy!” exclaimed Uncle Ben, 
quite unaware that he was swearing 
by two pagan deities at once, 
“What’s the world a-comin’ to? 
People’ll be forgettin’ Columbus be- 
fore long!” 

“But Guy Dreer,” insisted Letty, 
rather sensitive about such an ex- 
posure of ignorance. 

“He was a queer ticket,” said 
Uncle Ben. “Whenever it was he 
died, I guess a teaspoon would hold 
all the tears that was shed for him. 
I used to hear him moanin’ on some- 
times about that money, and layin’ 
it out in things in his mind, like lum- 
ber and shingles and such. Says he, 
‘There’s most a half a thousand of 
hemlock that ought to be mine 
somewhere, an’ I shall never get it.’ 
I told Sile Hoppin, an’ he said he 
guessed it was the minister’s fee 
that Guy had lost, an’ that’s why he 
never could get married.” Uncle 
Ben paused to laugh. 

“What if somebody found the 
money?” asked Letty, hesitating. 

“What if they did?” retorted 
Uncle Ben. “I guess not. But if 
it ever should happen, the one that 
gets it had better look out—come 
dark.” 

“Why?” asked Letty, her face 
paling. 

“Because Guy might be after it. 
It would draw him out of Heaven, 
I should think—if he’s there,” he 
added dryly. 

“Oh!” said Letty, her hands shak- 
ing slightly on the fence. “I won- 


der! Such things don’t really and 
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truly happen, do they, Uncle Ben?” 
she pleaded. “Honor bright, now, 
do they?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Ben, with a 
rising inflection, “there was a man 
over in Derwent that died. He had 
a silver spoon that he’d had all his 
life, and thought a lot of—and—it 
went away,” said Uncle Ben with 
ominous emphasis. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Letty hurriedly. 

“But I don’t believe in ’em myself. 
I never see one.. Never credit one 
unless you can put your finger on 
him and feel he ain’t there. That’s 
my idea. And no matter what you 
hear or think, don’t get scared; you 
can keep ‘em off that way if any 
way.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Letty again, as 
if a little out of breath. “I guess I 
must go in now and get supper.” 
She did not wait for Uncle Ben’s 
last injunction not to get scared, but 
it followed her as she went toward 
the house. 

Mrs. Payne was lying on the sofa 
as Letty had left her, her book and 
sewing laid aside now in the coming 
twilight. Letty ran into the room 
quickly, but quietly, to her mother’s 
side, where she leaned to kiss the tip 
of her mother’s slipper. These 
kisses falling on such unexpected 
places were Letty’s jests, and, as 
usual, the two people clung to each 
other a minute and laughed like 
schoolgirls. 

“T’ve been gone so long,” said 
Letty repentantly, after she had re- 
ported the success of her errand. 
“T didn’t mean to be. I'll make a 
fire and get supper now.” She went 
into the kitchen and busied herself 
about her work, but her thought 
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went constantly toward that treas- 
ure-trove in her pocket. “I won’t 
tell mother,” she said to herself. 
“It might worry her. She might— 
expect him—who knows?” and Let- 
ty cast a look of terror toward the 
deepening shade of the trees. When 
she had carried in the tray to her 
mother, she did not stay and chat- 
ter, as was her wont, but returned to 
the kitchen. She went to a window 
and, her cheek against a pane, stared 
toward the sky. The sight was too 
suggestive. She turned away trem- 
bling. 

“If he should come he’d have to 
put his hand in my pocket,” she 
thought. “Oh, my! I couldn’t even 
bear to have him come into the 
house. What shall I do?” 

She drew the money out of her 
pocket, and after a minute’s delibera- 
tion hurried stealthily from the 
house. She ran to an apple tree. 
It was an easy tree to climb, as she 
knew by trial, and up near the top 
was an empty bird’s nest; a pair of 
kingbirds had built there the sum- 
mer before. Letty mounted the tree 
with a quick sure step, found the 
empty nest, and put the gold piece 
therein in haste, as if she feared a 
cold hand might seize it while it was 
stillin her own. She started to de- 
scend, but went back and broke 
away some branches that overtopped 
the nest. Above the treasure should 
be a clear unbroken sky. He could 
not fail to notice then if so be he was 
watching. When she had regained 
the house she found her mother still 
busy with her chocolate and wafers, 
and quite unobservant of ler own 
doings. 

Letty 


some and 


got paper 


after long and earnest thought wrote 
thereon: 


Mr. Guy DREER. 


Dear Sir; I found it in the corn. It 
was under a stone. If you are up there 
and see it, you can come down and get it. 

Yours respectfully, 
Letty May Payne. 


She folded the paper neatly, wrote 
“Mr. Guy Dreer” on the outside, 
and, after some hesitation, “Angel” 
in the lower left-hand corner, went 
out to the apple tree again, and, 
climbing, put it in the nest. 

“There!” she exclaimed  trium- 
phant!y when she was again on the 
ground. A great burden of respon- 
sibility and fear had been lifted from 
her mind. She sang as she went on 
with her work or prattled to her 
mother, who lay in the hush of the 
rest-bringing night and was as glad 
as if an unseen healing hand had 
been laid on her weary head. 

When morning came Letty woke 
early, and seeing her mother still 
asleep, dressed and slipped noise- 
lessly from the room. She went out 
to the apple tree again to see if he 
had come and taken away his own. 
The gold piece was still in the nest. 
Her face fell at the sight of it. She 
wondered why he had not come. 
Could it be that he was not allowed 
to stray so far away, or was he 
sleeping still? How could there be 
a resurrection and a judgment day 
unless people slept till then? Her 
meditations were broken by the 
sound of a hoe, and looking across 
the yard she saw Uncle Ben potter- 
ing about in his garden. She de- 
scended quickly and went to the 
partition fence. 
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“Uncle Ben!” she called. “What 
do you think? Do you think they 
fly about in the air right off, or do 
you think they sleep awhile?” 

Uncle Ben stared. “What is the 
child talkin’ about?” he said. 

“Spirits—folks that are buried,” 
she explained. “Do you think they 
are let out to run around, as you told 
of yesterday, or do you think they 
are put to sleep till they hear a 
horn?” 

Uncle Ben cut off a piece from a 
cake of tobacco, and went on to 
chew that delicious morsel and the 
cud of thought together. 

“I d’know, Letty,” he said at 
length. “It’s a trifle confusin’— 
confusin’. There’s the ‘To-day thou 
shalt be with me,’ that the Lord said 
to the thief, and then again Paul 
says positive, “The trumpet shall 
sound and the dead shall be raised.’ 
Sometimes seems to me as if there 
must be a different chronology up 
there, not havin’ any sun or moon to 
go by. Maybe it’s a different kind 
of a revolution they reckon on. 
Maybe they all sleep, an’ think it’s 
been only a night’s rest when they 
hear the call to rise. Perhaps that’s 
the way.” 

“Do you suppose they’re all happy 
when they wake? Guy Dreer, now: 
It says on his gravestone, ‘In the 


hope of a blessed resurrection.” Do 
you suppose it will come true?” 
Uncle Ben shook his head. “They 


say the streets are paved with it 
there, but it wouldn’t any of it be 
that particular bit he lost. I can’t 
tell—it’s puzzlin’.” 

“So it is,” said Letty, withdraw- 


ing toward the house, for she heard 
her mother calling. 

At dusk that evening, when Mrs. 
Payne, wearied by the afternoon’s 
unusual excitement—for Mrs. EI- 
dridge had come early and stayed 
late—had fallen asleep, Letty left 
the house and stole rapidly down 
the road. When she reached the 
cemetery she stopped, and with 
some fluttering of heart stepped into 
that consecrated place. She was 
very familiar with it, for she had 
often wandered there when she had 
gone to visit the stone that marked 
no grave, but told how her soldier 
father had died at Shiloh. On Dec- 
oration Day it was her pride to wrap 
the great silk flag that ene of his 
comrades had sent them about the 
stone. She went straight to her ob- 
jective point between Leander Sands 
and “Melicent, his wife,” and little 
Anise Eames, “gathered in’”—Guy 
Dreer’s neglected grave. Standing 
there, she made out as well as she 
could—it was a grewsome reckon- 
ing—where his right hand would 
lie. She knelt, cut away a bit of 
turf, and with a trowel that she 
had brought dug down into the 
the soil as far as she could reach. 
She placed the coin in the narrow 
shaft and put back the earth and 
turf. 

“There!” she thought, when all 
was done. “He'll find it when he 
wakes; and maybe his _ resurrec- 
tion’ll be a blessed one, after all.” 

Then she fled across the darken- 
ing enclosure, as if the very shadows 
had come to life and were following 
close upon her heels. 











When Grace Was Given 


By George Austin Barnes 


™ N’ Zibe said there was as 
many as three thousand 
people on the grounds 


yesterday ; an’ I bet there 
was more’n that.” June Hull 
paused in his recital to allow his 
listeners to grasp the magnitude of 
his assertion, and then continued, 
“Mr. Bedo preached in the evenin’, 
an’ the mourners’ bench was 
crowded, an’ nine found grace. 
They stayed up till after midnight 
wrastlin’ with old man Otto, but he 
got through finally. The Spirit is 
with them surely.” 

The evening breeze moved the 
tree tops gently, and from the barn 
came the sounds of rattling trace 
chains and lowing cattle. An over- 
grown boy swung on the gate, and 
the squeak of the hinges and clank 
of the chain and ball blended with 
the other sounds and became a part 
of the twilight. From the woods 
echoed the distant report of a gun. 

“T ain’t questionin’ the ways of 
Providence,” said Mrs. Fout, con- 
tentiously, drawing her chair for- 
ward into the doorway, “but it does 
seem to me that the ones would be 
reached who need it most, if it’s the 
Spirit that’s with them. Now, 
there’s them three Jackson boys, 
the most shiftless, no-account boys 
that ever lived; never workin’, but 
just movin’ up an’ down the coun- 
try, swearin’, an’ drinkin’, an’ 
fightin’. 


Never a pleasant Sunday 





but you hear them in the woods 
an’ along the crick, huntin’ an’ 
fishin’. Why don’t the Spirit strive 
with them, instead of lettin’ them 
go on in their sin, leadin’ other boys 
into bad ways? They’ve tried to 
coax Norval away with them more 
than once. But Norval knows bet- 
ter than to go traipsin’ around the 
country with them boys; and be- 
sides he knows I think fishin’ is a 
sinful waste of time. Norval is too 
well brought up to do anything I 
don’t believe in,” she concluded, 
with evident pride. 

June turned to the husband and 
winked meaningly, but an uxorious 
fealty prevented Mr. Fout from 
participating in the joke. Mrs. 
Fout’s methods in the upbringing 
of her son were matters of common 
comment and ridicule among her 
neighbors. It was asserted by her 
critics that the boy would never 
amount to anything under her sys- 
tem of coercion and suppression; 
but she met all such cavillers with 
the retort that he was her only 
child and should be brought up ac- 
cording to her own lights. “He 
ain’t never made me any trouble, 
because he knows it ain’t best for 
him to do anything I tell him not 
to. If parents would do their duty 
by their children, the country 
wouldn’t be full of godless, disre- 
spectful young ones. There ain’t 
another child in this state like Nor- 
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val, and he’ll live to see the day 
he’ll thank me for settin’ him 
right.” 

It was only another way of say- 
ing that she thanked God that her 
son was not like other children, and 
she was not like other mothers, and, 
considering her constant claim to 
exact orthodoxy, she took an incon- 
sistent pride in holding Norval and 
her superior wisdom up to the gaze 
of her neighbors. Whenever a 
youth or man of the community 
went wrong she placed the blame, 
not with the individual, but with 
the parental system that had made 
such a moral lapse possible. “Do 
you think,” she said once, when the 
mother of a prodigal greeted her 
son with open arms, “that I could 
ever forgive Norval if he should be 
like that boy ?—if such a thing was 
possible. Never! It wouldn’t make 
any difference if he was on his 
dyin’ bed, I couldn’t do it. I should 
always see the stain of sin on his 
brow and smell the odor of liquor 
on his lips.” 

June moved his chair and coughed 
exasperatingly. He was the only 
person in the locality who dared to 
openly affront Mrs. Fout. “It is 
the Lord’s work,” he repeated dog- 
matically. 

“Tf it’s the Lord’s work, let Him 
go after thens that needs His Spirit 
most,” Mrs. Fout retorted with as- 


perity. 
June held up a warning finger. 
“Don’t question the Spirit, Mis’ 


Fout. When the grain is ripe it’ll 
be harvested.” 

“It'll be harvested by Satan be- 
fore long, then.” 

June made no reply for a mo- 


ment. “Well, it’s the Lord’s work, 
surely, by His chosen people,” he 
repeated stubbornly. 

“The Methodists ain’t any more 
His chosen people than the Presby- 
terians or any one else,” retorted 
Mrs. Fout combatively. “Shoutin’ 
your prayers ain’t goin’ to get you 
to heaven any quicker than prayin’ 
by yourself.” 

“Mebby not, mebby not; but 
there’s more heart in ’em,” re- 
sponded June. Then, with an at- 
tempt at mollification, feeling that 
he had sufficiently irritated her, he 
said, “Zibe’s folks are all goin’ over 
on Sunday and I’m goin’ with them. 
You’d better go, Robert,” turning 
to Mr. Fout, who sat silently on the 
steps, his open knife in one hand 
and a whittled stick in the other. 
“It’s goin’ to be the biggest day of 
the meetin’ an’ the whole country’ll 
be there. You can start early an’ 
take your dinner with you, eat in 
the woods an’ drive home in the 
evenin’, when it’s cool.” 

Mr. Fout shut and pocketed his 
knife. “I don’t care much to make 
a holiday of the Sabbath, even if 
‘tis to go to camp meetin’,” he said. 

“Well, now I’d just like to go an’ 
see what sort of carryin’-ons they 
have,” said his wife. “If we stay 
at home, you'll go traipsin’ over to 


‘some of the neighbors to whittle an’ 


talk all afternoon; an’ I haven’t 
been anywhere for months. I just 
believe we’d better go. I'll set out 
a cold bite for the men, an’ we can 
take Norval with us.” 

With a wisdom born of expe- 
rience, Mr. Fout made no reply, but 
commenced to lay his plans for the 
enforced absence. June, satisfied 











that, despite her scoffing, Mrs. 
Fout’s curiosity had overcome her 
antagonism to the sect in which he 
was a lukewarm convert, lapsed 
into silence. 

Deprived of June’s argument and 
meeting no opposition to her plan 
from her husband, Mrs. Fout 
turned to the boy, who had aban- 
doned the gate and was walking 
unsteadily along the top board of 
the fence. 

“Norval Fout! you come right in 
here this minute,” she cried. “What 
d’you mean by such actions any- 
how? You'll tear your clothes 
next thing you know. Why can’t 
you behave like you ought?” 

Startled by her voice, the boy 
with difficulty retained his equilib- 
rium. 

“IT ain’t doin’ nothin’, ma. 
can’t I—” 

“You come right in here. 
time you was in bed, anyhow.” 

The boy climbed down and came 
slowly up the path. Long expe- 
rience had taught him the futility 
of rebellion or argument, but in his 
slouching gait and lowering eyes 
was reflected a spirit that some day 
would overthrow his mother’s re- 
straint and dominion forever. 

The intervening days were full of 
work and planning for Mrs. Fout, 
of placid acquiescence for her hus- 
band, and of eager anticipation for 
Norval. Holidays were rare, and 
the farmers and their families often 
longed for the companionship and 
excitement of a crowd. To Norval 
it was the long desired opportunity 
to witness something of the glories 
of the great outside world from 
which he had been withheld for so 
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long. Never again would the other 
boys be able to twit him on his igno- 
rance of the world and the subjec- 
tion that deprived him of even the 
joys of a picnic or play party. 

Day was just breaking on Sunday 
when they drove out of the barn- 
yard. A light mist lay in the val- 
leys and along the streams, but the 
hilltops were already aglow with 
the morning sun. The roadside 
bushes were coated with dust, 
which rose in clouds around the 
vehicle and transformed the black 
Sunday clothes of the pilgrims into 
gray; and as the sun rose higher 
the heat became oppressive. When 
they turned the corner past the nar- 
row strip of woods that hid the 
town from view, they saw that 
June’s prediction as to the attend- 
ance that day was verified. Horses 
were tied to the fences on both sides 
of the road, and from the woods 
came the sound of their stamping 
and neighing and the voices of men. 

They drove down the road, now 
narrowed to a lane by the encroach- 
ing vehicles of all descriptions, and 
past the little village of white tents, 
where the woods thinned out pre- 
paratory to its final dispersion in 
the open fields. 

It was breakfast time at the 
grounds. An appetizing odor of 
coffee and frying meats lingered on 
the morning air, and from the tents 
came the clatter of dishes. Through 
the open flap of one tent they saw 
a half-dressed man sitting on the 
edge of a rough bed, lacing his 
shoes; from another came the sound 
of fervent singing; and from yet 
another a man’s voice, raised in 
vociferous supplication at the 
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Throne of Grace. They unhitched 
their horses under a tree in the open 
field and joined the campers, who, 
augmented by the people that had 
already arrived, were falling in be- 
hind the preachers, who marched 
ahead, singing an almost rollicking 
revivalist’s hymn. The grove re- 
sounded with song. The campers 
were gathering for their morning 
“ring-meeting,” where each of the 
converts stepped into the circle 
formed by his comrades and gave 
his “testimony.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Fout followed the 
succeeding services eagerly, but to 
the boy Norval the succession 
of ring-meetings, morning prayer- 
meeting and preaching seemed un- 
ending. The bare plank on which 
he sat grew harder with each ma- 
ternal admonition; his shoes hurt 
his feet, unused to restraint; and 
the shade of the deeper woods 
looked fascinating to him in the 
midday glare. He thought long- 
ingly of the cool depths and soft 
banks in the home woods. When 
the congregation arose to sing, wit! 
a final rebellious effort, he slipped 
unnoticed from his mother’s side 
and was instantly lost in the crowd. 
There were many other children of 
all ages on the grounds, and Norval 
stopped and talked bashfully with 
several. One boy offered him some 
candy, which was eagerly accepted, 
and then proposed that they trade 
knives, if Norval wasn’t afraid to 
trade “unsight an’ unseen.” Al- 
though “swapping” of any charac- 
ter had from his infancy been rep- 
resented to Norval as one of the 
chief evidences of an unregenerate 
nature and as a licensed stage on 


the highway of sin, systematic sup- 
pression of natural proclivities had 
fostered a spirit that was irre- 
pressible in this first moment of 
his new freedom, and the implied 
disparagement of his courage was 
not to be borne, by the flesh of 
a hoy. 

Fist in hand, the exchange was 
made; but the strange boy resented 
the loss of a better knife by a blow 
that made Norval’s nose bleed and 
precipitated a fight which was sud- 
denly ended by the strong hand of 
Jake Jackson, who held Norval at 
arm’s length and surveyed him 
critically. 

“Well, won’t your mother be 
hoppin’ mad when she sees you, 
with your coat torn an’ your face 
lookin’ like that!” Jake said exult- 
ingly. “Won’tshebemad! You’d 
better come along down to the 
spring an’ bathe your eye; it'll 
be as black as a crow in a 
minute.” 

Norval whimpered when the cold 
water touched his raw flesh. His 
mother’s system of isolation was 
not calculated to make a Spartan of 
him, and this was his first real 
fight. 

“Come along now,” said Jake, 
after he had treated the eye with 
suspicious science. “You're all 
right.” 

Mindful of his mother’s warnings 
against associating with the Jack- 
son boys, Norval hung back, but 
Jake seized his arm and drew him 
along. On their way back to the 
grounds they met the other Jackson 
boys, Jim and Tom. They had 
been drinking, and offered whiskey 
to Jake, who drank greedily from 











the bottle, while Norval looked on 
in open-mouthed, horrified silence. 

“What’s the matter with the 
baby?” asked Tom. “That’s an 
awful lookin’ eye.” 

“Better bathe it in whiskey,” sug- 
gested Jim, winking at his brothers, 
“itll take the soreness out.” 

Willing to try anything to re- 
lieve the throbbing numbness of 
his bruised eye, that the jar of 
every step transformed into excru- 
ciating pain, Norval saturated his 
handkerchief with whiskey and ap- 
plied it to his face, but dropped it 
with a scream of pain. 

“Here, you calf! take a drink and 
get your sand up,” cried Tom, seiz- 
ing him as he tried to escape. He 
struggled frantically, but they 
closed around him and smothered 
his screams. 

Mrs. Fout did not worry at Nor- 
val’s disappearance, supposing he 
was with his father, who had wan- 
dered away to visit with the men. 
She ate her dinner alone and fed the 
horses, with many an anxious 
glance toward the west, where 
banks of black clouds were gather- 
ing and distant thunder presaged a 
storm, and then hurried back to her 
seat. The ministers had formed for 
a line attack on the forces of Satan. 
The forenoon had been a season of 
prayer and singing, of supplication 
and warning; and the afternoon 
was the culmination of the morn- 
ing’s striving. Through the open- 
ings in the trees the sun beat down 
mercilessly upon the congregation 
and smote the bare heads at the 
mourners’ bench, but the heat 
seemed only to increase their zeal. 
The picked preachers surpassed 
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themselves in passionate exhorta- 
tions; a spiritual tempest passed 
through the grove. 

Despite her scoffing, Mrs. Fout 
was strangely affected by the phys- 
ical excitement of the scene and the 
impassioned pleading. She felt a 
growing impulse to leap to her feet, 
to fling her arms above her head, to 
shout, to sing,—anything. A feel- 
ing of spiritual exultation was fast 
stealing away her strong sense of 
propriety. Her husband roused her 
by a touch on the shoulder. “Come,” 
he said, and she followed him out 
of the crowd, silenced by a premo- 
nition of impending calamity. 

“What is it?” she questioned. 

“Nothin’, mother, nothin’. Nor- 
val’s just been fightin’, an’—” 

June Hull came toward them and 
beckoned Mr. Fout aside. They 
conversed together in whispers. 

“What is it, Robert?” she cried, 
and then paused at the sound of 
June’s low spoken “If we can find the 
constable we can get him out, I 
guess.” 

She looked away down the dusty 
road toward the village and intui- 
tively understood. Some place 
down there was her boy, a common 
brawler, a prisoner. With an irre- 
sistible surge her mother’s love rose 
and engulfed the theories of 
thought and action she had held 
and propagated ever since Norval’s 
birth. She became only a _half- 
frantic mother seeking her erring 
son; an earthly counterpart of the 
Good Shepherd seeking the lost 
lamb. She turned away from the 
men and hurried toward the village. 
As she entered the town people 
stopped and stared, surprised at the 
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spectacle of a fleshy, dishevelled 
woman, alternately walking rapidly 
and breaking into a staggering run. 
The street ended abruptly in one 
that ran at right angles, and she 
paused irresolutely and looked 
about her. A man pushed past her, 
and she caught his arm and in- 
quired breathlessly where she could 
find the constable. “Up at that big 
house,” he said, staring at her cu- 
riously, and then hurried on to es- 
cape the rain which had commenced 
to fall. 

She hastened to the house desig- 
nated, but the constable was not at 
home,—she could find him down at 
the lockup, “Where those people 
are,” the girl who answered her 
knock said, pointing indefinitely 
down the street. At the lockup! 
With increased trepidation she has- 
tened away. On the porch of a 
house close to the street was a 
crowd of young people. She thought 
that must be the place, and did not 
discover her mistake until she was 
on the porch and through the open 
door saw the interior of a dwelling. 
She turned away with an exclamation 
of dismay, and the young people tit- 
tered as she hurried out again into 
the rain. 

She had almost passed her hus- 
band and June Hull before they 
hailed her. From the seat between 


them Norval leered at her drunk- 
enly. June helped her awkwardly 
to the back seat of the wagon, and 
they sought shelter from the storm 
in an open barn, where the hours 
dragged by in miserable silence. 

The evening services were com- 
mencing as they drove past the 
grove. Around the gate a growing 
crowd of people were gathered, 
moving slowly toward the point 
where the flaring oil lamps cast a 
flickering light on the platform and 
surrounding seats. Three minis- 
ters, with locked arms, moved 
through the crowd, singing with as- 
sertive fervor: 


“Oh, how I love Jesus! 
Oh, how I love Jesus! 
Because he first loved me.” 


The air was cool after the storm, 
and the bushes and grass along 
the roadside had taken on a new 
freshness. Norval had sunk into 
a heavy sleep, leaning against 
his mother. She took the shawl 
from her shoulders and wrapped it 
around him. Then, with the diffi- 
dence of an unaccustomed act, she 
drew his head over upon her 
breast, ‘smoothed his curls back, and, 
bending, kissed his cheek and his 


lips. When she raised her head 
his face was wet with her 
tears. 
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The Carrara of America 


By Orin Edson Crooker. 


T is said that upwards of sixty 
years ago a certain farmer grew 
tired of trying to earn a living 
from the stony soil of Vermont 

and in sheer desperation bartered his 
hill farm for an old horse with which 
to make his escape from the Green 
Mountain Had only 
mained and delved deeper below the 
surface, he would have found untold 
wealth, for beneath this self-same hil 


state. he re- 


farm, which is to-day so barren of 
pasturage and so poverty stricken in 
appearance to the 


seem 


as make incident 


mentioned entirely credible, 
exist the most extensive and valuable 
marble quarries in the world. From 


within the limits of this small plot of 





ground at West Rutland has come a 
large share of the marble which is 
now in use throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Rutland County, with its extensive 
quarries at West Rutland, Proctor, 
Brandon, Pittsford, and other points, 
is to America what Carrara is to Italy. 
A few years ago, when the marble in- 
dustry of Vermont was first coming 
into prominence, it was not generally 
believed that any marbles would ever 
be quarried equal to those of the old 
world, especially those of Italy and 
Greece. But as the deposits in Ver- 
mont have been more thoroughly in- 
vestigated it has been found that the 
stone in many places is fully equal, if 
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not superior, to the famous marbles 
of the ancients. There are varieties 
that strongly resemble the Pentelic 
marble of which the Parthenon, the 
Hipprodrome, and other edifices of 
ancient Athens were built, and in 
which Phidias, Praxiteles, and other 
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Greek sculptors executed their prin- 
cipal works. The translucent, white 
marbles of Italy, a few specimens of 
which are found in the sacred altars 
of Venice, and from which Michael 
Angelo’s finest statues were wrought, 
are equalled by some of the statuary 
marbles of Vermont. A counterpart 


of the grayish-white marble of Mt. 
Hymettus in Greece has also been 
found. Black, blue, red and greenish 
marbles,—including mottled, striped, 
wavy and variegated varieties, are 
also quarried either in Rutland Coun- 
ty or at other points on the same gen- 
eral vein of stone which 
threads the state from 
north to south. 

The present magnitude 
of the marble industry in 
Vermont is only of com- 
paratively recent date, 
although it has been 
known for over a hun- 
dred years that there were 
extensive deposits of this 
stone within the state. 
Nathaniel Chipman, one 
of Vermont’s early jurists, 
writing from Rutland to 
a friend in New York in 
1792, said: There are 
also in this part of the 
country numerous quar- 
ries of marble, some of 
them of superior quality.” 
A little surface marble was 
used for tombstones prior 
to 1800, and as early as 
1835 the deposits were 
systematically worked in 
a small way. But it was 
not until Redfield Proc- 
tor, now United States 
Senator from Vermont, 
became identified with the industry a 
little before 1870 that the present ex- 
tensive development of the marble de- 
posits may be said to have com- 
menced. And to realize how small 
an industry it was even then, we have 
only to remember that in 1870 Ver- 
mont was credited with marble sale: 
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of but $130,000. At the present day 
an annual business of $2,500,000 is 
done by one company alone,—to sav 
nothing of the many smaller compan- 
ies which operate in the marble belt. 
The magnitude of most industries 
may be roughly judged by a view of 
Not so with 
One must stand 
at the edge of the quarry and peer 


its shops and buildings. 
the marble industry. 


down into the yawning chasm where 
the rock is quarried in order to fully 
appreciate the gigantic scale upon 
which the business is conducted. At 
West Rutland, where the most exten- 
sive quarries are situated, there is a 
hole in the ground that fairly staggers 
one, for the first time, one 
grasps the slender iron railing that 


when, 


extends about its edge and peers down 


THE CARRARA OF AMERICA 


into the depths below. It may be 
briefly described as a cleft in the earth 
a third of a mile long and three hun- 
dred feet deep. In reality, however, 
one is gazing at several quarries sit- 
uated on the same vein of marble and 
separated one from the other by 
massive piers of rock which seemingly 
hold the jutting hillside from toppling 
over into the chasm below. 

A first impression of these great 
To the 


‘bottomless 


quarries will last a lifetime. 
fertile imagination the 

pit” is at once suggested. Standing 
on the very verge one peers down 
through the steam and smoke, trying 
to adjust the eyes to the proper focus. 
A constant rattle and hum comes up, 
giving some indication of the intense 


activity of those at work below. Men 
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SUTHERLAND 


look like ants at that depth; the en- 


gines seem mere playthings ; while the 


great cables and chains which have to 
do with the machinery 
spider-webs. 


seem like 


But to gather some idea of the rea! 
depth of these quarries you must de- 
scend into them by means of the slen- 


FALLS QUARRY 


der stairways which cling like vines 
to the quarry wall, and which zig-zag 
and forth until the bottom is 
reached. It is quite comparable to 
making a descent from the top of one 
of New York’s highest office buildings 
by means of the fire-escape. Of 
course, a clear head is necessary, but 
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even to the unaccustomed the stair- 
ways seem to swing and give with the 
weight, and you cannot help wonder- 
ing what would happen if the stair- 
way should give way, or if you should 
stumble, or if any of the numerous 
possible things should come to pass. 
But at last after many steps you 
reach the bottom and look up half 
doubtingly at the narrow strip of blue 
sky overhead and the slender stairway 
clinging so closely to the rocky wall. 
Is it possible that you have come down 
that thread-like ladder! 

Marble is not blasted out of its posi- 
tion, as many may suppose. It is too 
valuable to be shattered. For this 
reason cutting is resorted to, and the 
stone is freed from its position in huge 
rectangular blocks weighing many 
tons. It is this method of cutting 
which gives the quarry walls such a 
peculiar appearance; for the rock has 
been taken out layer upon layer and 
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the marks of the cutting or channeling 
machine are left on the wall to tell the 
tale. Years ago in Vermont the stone 
was quarried by hand, as is the case in 
Italy and Greece to-day. But this 
method was too slow for Americans. 
Hence an inventive genius gave the 
world the stone channeling machine, 
and to-day by means of it a single 
skilled operator is able to do the work 
formerly requiring from fifty to one 
hundred men. 

These channeling machines run 
back and forth on rails, and the drills 
with which they are equipped are 
driven with powerful force downward 
into the stone, cutting a slit about an 
inch wide and to any desired depth up 
to ten feet. It is slow work, depend- 
ing much on the grade of marble. In 
some cases a cut twenty feet long and 
eight feet deep will require from 
twenty to twenty-four hours constant 
work. When a perpendicular cut has 
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been made to the required depth, steel 
drills, operated either by steam or elec- 
tricity, are used to bore in from the 


side in a horizontal direction. Holes 


~ 


are bored from six to eight inches 
apart and along vhis line the marble is 
detached from its bed by means of 
wedges. The block thus loosened is 
raised to the surface of the ground by 
huge derricks, after which it goes to 
the mill to be sawed into slabs. 

This, too, is an interesting opera- 
tion, although the principle of it dates 
back to the days of the ancients. The 
present age has improved upon the 
method in vogue two thousand years 
ago only through the substitution of 
machine for hand power. Sand, run- 
ning water, and a saw made of sofi 
iron, but without teeth, are necessary 
in this process. The rough block of 
marble is placed in position under a 
set of saws, which are so adjusted 
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that the whole stone is cut up at one 
time into slabs and blocks of varying 
thickness. A powerful machine moves 
these saws back and forth against the 
stone, while a stream of water, con- 
taining sand in suspension, pours con- 
stantly over it. The sharp edges of 
the sand cut the soft stone as the strip 
of iron works the small pieces of sili- 
con back and forth against the marble. 
It is also a slow process, requiring 
sometimes from twenty to thirty hours 
to saw through a single block five feet 
thick. Thousands of car loads of 
sand are used annually for this pur- 
pose in the mills at Proctor, and the 
supply of this material is one of con- 
siderable importance. Nature, how- 
ever, has been kind and has provided 
an extensive sand deposit some miles 
east of the village. But a mountain 
lies between! Man’s ingenuity has 
conquered this difficulty, and the 
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sand is carried over the mountain in a 
series of huge iron buckets attached 
to an endless cable. These go and 
come, empty and laden, all day long 
in a steady, mechanical way, which is 
interesting and fascinating to behold. 

From the mill the slabs and blocks 
go to the polishers, where two or three 
different processes are necessary to 
give them a smooth and even polish 
They are then taken in hand by the 
workmen, who shape them according 
to the specifications of the buyer, per- 
haps into tombstones, perhaps into 
slabs for interior decoration, or plum- 
ber’s purposes, or for the thousand 
and one other uses for which marble 
is adapted. There is no departmen‘ 
of this vast industry more absorbing 
to the sightseer than the immense 
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workshop at Proctor where many 
hundreds of monuments and orna- 
mental pieces are to be seen in all 
stages of shaping. In this great build- 
ing is found the most highly skilled 
labor of the marble business,—men 
who fashion the stone blocks into a 
multitude of fanciful designs. Pneu- 
matic chisels enable the expert opera- 
tor to carve the solid stone into shape 
with apparently as much ease as the 
artist moulds his clay. The finer detail 
work is done with the ordinary chisel 
and mallet. In this sculptural work 
the lad of sixteen labors side by side 
with the patriarch of seventy. It is 
talent that counts in this work and it 
is not easy sometimes to say which is 
the greater adept, the boy in his teens 
or the grey-haired man. 
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To the uninitiated all marble is val- 
But 
marbles! 


marbles—and 
and 
eranular as to be of little use for any- 


uable. there are 


Some are so coarse 
thing but building purposes, while 
some are so fine grained as to crumble 
at the least pressure. These last are 
of course useless for commercial pur- 
poses. Strange as it may seem, Rut- 
land County possesses both extremes. 
of the 


county the marble is very coarse, but 


Toward the southern limits 


toward the north it grows finer 


grained, reaching a state where it is 


very friable. Some of it breaks as 
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easily as lump sugar, and a broken 
piece of the white variety looks not 
unlike this substance. 

At West Rutland, where the most 
extensive quarrying is carried on, the 
marble deposit occurs in layers: pure 
white, mottled green, gray, grayish- 
blue, and various other tints, abutting 
one against the other. These do not 
shade off gradually one into another, 
but a dark layer may be cemented to 
a white layer suitable for statuary pur- 
poses, with scarcely a trace of cement 
ing matter them. 
These layers vary in thickness from 


visible between 
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HON. REDFIELD PrRocToR, U. S. SENATOR 


FROM VERMONT 


a few inches to ten feet and more. 
Geologists tell us that marble is simply 
limestone which has been subjected to 
heat and pressure, and that the color- 
ing which gives such beautiful effects, 
is, for the most part, due to carbo- 
naceous matter derived from the re- 
mains of mol- 
lusks which lived and died long ages 


crinoids, corals, and 


ago, at a time when these beds of lime- 
stone were in process of formation. 
In the case of the white statuary mar 
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MARBLE READY TO SHIP, AT PROCTOR 


ble the heat has been sufficient to ob- 
literate the fossils which the limestone 
formerly contained. 

The man who has done most of ali 
to develop the marble belt of the Green 
Mountains, is, as has already been in- 
timated, Redfield Proctor. 
Beginning a little over thirty years 
ago with the Sutherland Falls quarry, 
at what is now Proctor, he has system- 
atized the industry and in great meas- 
ure brought it to its present magni- 
tude. He has combined most of the 
many companies which formerly occu- 
pied the field into one, which has some- 
times been called the “Marble Trust.” 
He himself has been termed the “Mar- 
ble King.” Political matters now 
claim Senator Proctor’s entire atten- 
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tion, and his place in the business is 
taken by his son, Fletcher D. Proctor, 
a man whom many expect some day 
to be Governor of the Green Mountain 
state. 

The people of the state of Vermort 
have never understood, and in a de- 
gree do not understand even to-day, 
the great wealth that lies hidden be- 
neath its rugged surface. It possesses 
a greater variety of beautiful marbles 
than any other country in the world. 
but as yet very little has been done to 
develop those most suitable for orna- 
mental work. So far the principal at- 
tention has been given to those which 
may be utilized for monumental and 
building Wealthy 
now put into private residences more 


purposes. men 
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marble than was quarried annually in 
the whole state of Vermont fifty years 
ago, and it is not unlikely that the 
next few generations will constitute 
what may some day be termed “a 
marble age.’ Vermont’s supply of 
this stone is probably inexhaustible, 
and the next half century will see a 
great increase in the amount of 
marble quarried, for even with the 
deepest and largest quarries in the 
world in full operation the industry 
in this Carrara of America is yet in 


its infancy. 
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The New Hampshire Constitution 


By Frederick A. Wood 


HE 


Says 


State constitutions, 
Mr. 


mine of instruction for the 


Bryce, “are a 


natural history of demo- 
cratic communities.” But richer 
than the constitutions themselves 


are their history, the discussions 
that preceded their adoption or the 
adoption of separate amendments, 
and in some cases the reasons why 
proposed amendments or whole 
drafts of such instruments have been 
rejected by the people. In short, 
the constitutional history of a State 
is a lesson in democratic tendencies 
of unsurpassable interest and profit 
And this 
is particularly true of one of the 
had 


marked growth in population and 


to the student of politics. 


older States, whether it has 
industrial activity, making for radi- 
cal changes in social life and politi- 
cal structure, or a normal and com- 
paratively slow development since 
the days of primitive and almost 
exclusively agricultural conditions. 
In the one case democracy is seen 
in the glow of intense heat and a 
motion so active that rapid and per- 
haps radical changes in institutions 
are possible, while in the other the 
same forces, working less violently, 
exhibit less noticeable though fully 
as significant results. 

In December, 1902, a convention 
at Concord formulated ten amend- 
New 


were 


ments to the constitution of 


Four of these 


Hampshire. 





adopted in March, 1903, through 
the required two-thirds vote; the 
The con- 


stitutional history of New Hamp- 


other six were rejected. 


shire therefore probably is closed 
for some years and can be con- 
veniently reviewed at this time. It 
is the history of one of the original 
States, from which the rush of mod- 
ern life has by no means been ab- 
sent, but which has remained peo- 
pled in large part hy the ancient 
stock and hence affords a fair illus- 
tration of constitutional progress in 
a conservative American Common- 
We shall see as the main 
characteristics of that history a dis- 


wealth. 


position of the people to be exceed- 
ingly particular about the nature of 
their organic law, and when it is 
once adopted a great reluctance to 
introduce modifications, especially 
such as aim at the abandonment of 
religious discriminations and of the 
church and 
But religion did not play an 
important part in the first attempts 
at constitution making. It was not 
mentioned in the instrument which 
was adopted on January 5, 1776, the 


first de nove constitution of any of the 


formal connection of 


state. 


colonies. 

New Hampshire had nothing but 
its statutes and the King’s commis- 
sion to the Governor to build upon 
it formulated this constitu- 
meant to serve a 
temporary purpose and did not con- 
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when 


tion, which was 
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template independence. The Pro- 
vincial Congress, sitting at Exeter 
and acting. upon the advice of the 
Continental Congress, had called 
upon the people to elect delegates to 
a convention which should provide 
a form of government for the col- 
ony. This convention met in De- 
cember, 1775, and adopted the in- 
strument, which contained only 
about 1,000 words, one-third of 
which were devoted to an explana- 
tion of the attitude of the colony in 
resisting Great Britain. The con- 
stitution, which was not submitted 
to the people, merely vested unlim- 
ited authority in the 
which was to elect from its 
members an upper branch of Coun- 


convention, 
own 


cillors, at whose head should be a 
President. It made no provision for 
executive authority while the conven- 
tion was not in session, but this was 
delegated by general consent to the 
Committee of Safety. Brief and inad- 
equate as this constitution was, since 
it concentrated all power in a legisla- 
tive body, it answered. It carried the 
infant State through the war, and not 
until 1784 did it give way to a more 
perfect code of law. 

It was no easy task to secure the 
approval of the people for a new 
constitution. The work of one con- 
vention, which met in 1778 and 
again in 1779, was rejected, and a 
second, which began its sessions in 
June of 1781, came together seven 
times and completed its work on 
October 31, 1783, had two of its 
drafts refused before the third went 
into effect in 1784. The instrument 
sent out in 1779 was mainly a mod- 
est elaboration of the temporary 


constitution; it provided for an 
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executive, but retained nearly all 
powers in the legislature and pro- 
posed a religious test for voters. 
One of the most prominent objec- 
tions to the first draft of the con- 
vention of 1781 was the provision 
for a lower house having so small a 
membership as fifty, the representa- 
tives to which were to be chosen by 
county This plan 
plainly was too undemocratic to suit 


conventions. 


the people, as was the requirement 
that freehold 
estate of £100. 
thoroughgoing attempt at revision. 

In the draft which was finally ac 


voters should have a 


It was, however, a 


cepted the town system of representa- 
tion was adopted, and it has endured 
continuously ever since. That sys- 
tem in 1784 gave to every town hav 
ing 150 rateable polls one represent- 
and an additional 


tive for every 300 polls above that 


ative representa- 


number, while towns having less 
than 150 polls were allowed to unite 
in voting for a member. Members 
of the House were each required to 
have an estate of £100, one-half of 
which was to be a freehold, and they 
Similarly 


the Senate 


were to be Protestants. 


the twelve members of 
were each obliged to be the owners 
of £200 in real estate and to be Pro- 
testants. The title of the chief ex- 
ecutive was President, and he, be- 
sides possessing other qualifications, 
must be of the Protestant religion 
and have an estate of the value of 
£500, one-half of which was a free- 
the State. A Council 
was to consist of two members of 


hold within 


the Senate and three of the House, 
elected by joint ballot. The Secre- 
tary of State, Treasurer and Com- 


also were to be 


missary-General 

















elected by joint ballot of the two 
branches. Judicial officers, ap- 
pointed by the President and Coun- 
cil, were to hold their places during 
good behavior, but could be re- 
moved by action of both houses. 
The suffrage qualifications were the 
male sex, the attainment of twenty- 
one years of age and the payment 
of a poll-tax. Thus at the begin- 
ning of its real constitutional his- 
tory New Hampshire refused to es- 
tablish a property qualification. The 
3ill of Rights of this document was 
substantially that of to-day and in- 
cluded, all told, thirty-eight sections, 
of which, by reason of its subse- 
quent history, the sixth is the most 
interesting. It read as follows: 

“As morality and _ piety, rightly 
grounded on evangelical principles, will 
give the best and greatest security to gov- 
er1iment, and will lay in the hearts of men 
the strongest obligations to due subjec- 
tion; and as the knowledge of these is 
most likely to be propagated through a 
society by the institution of the public 
worship of the Deity, and of public in- 
siruction in morality and religion; there- 
fore, to promote those important pur- 
poses, the people of this State have a 
right to impower, and do hereby tully 
impower the Legislature to authorize 
from time to time the several towns, pat 
ishes, bodies-corporate, or religious so- 
cieties within this State, to make adequate 
provision at their own expense, for the 
support and maintenance of public Protes- 
tant teachers of piety, religion and moral- 
ity; 

“Provided, notwithstanding, that the sev- 
eral towns, parishes, bodies-corporate, or 
religious societies, shall at all times have 
the exclusive right of electing their own 
public teachers, and of contracting with 
them for their support and maintenance. 
And no person of any one particular reli- 
gious sect or denomination, shall ever be 
compelled to pay towards the support ot 
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the teacher or teachers of another persua- 
sion, sect or denomination. 
“And every denomination of Christians 


demeaning themselves quietly, and as 
good subjects of the State, shall be equally 
under the protection of the law; and no 
subordination of any one sect or denomi- 
nation to another shall ever be established 
by law. 

“And nothing herein shall be understood 
to affect any former contracts made for 
the support of the ministry; but all such 
contracts shall remain, and be in the same 
state as if this constitution has not been 
made.” 

The draft of 1784 was far from 
being permanently adapted to the 
needs and wishes of the people of 
New Hampshire. During the seven 
years following its adoption the 
Federal constitution had gone into 
effect and the use of the word 
“President” as the title of the State 
executive had become inconvenient. 
Numerous minor defects, such as 
the requirement that the President 
serve as the presiding officer of the 
Senate, have a vote like an ordinary 
Senator and a deciding vote in case 
of a tie, also had been revealed by 
experience. 

The convention which met for the 
first time in August, 1791, submitted 
no less than seventy-two amend- 
ments to the people in 1792. Of this 
number forty-six were adopted. The 
rejection of so large a number re- 
sulted in several inconsistencies in 
the instrument as a whole, and the 
convention accordingly, at an ad- 
journed meeting, perfected the draft 
and again referred it to the people, 
who now accepted its provisions 
without exception. By this action 
the people of New Hampshire gave 
to their organic law its permanent 
form, for after 1792 no change was 
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made in it until 1852 and no consid- 
erable number of amendments were 
adopted until 1877. 

,Of the amendments made by the 
révision of 1792 the most important 
was that by which the veto power 
was given to the executive, who 
now had the title of Governor. A 
two-thirds vote of each house could 
overcome a veto. The Governor was 
relieved from attendance upon ses- 
sions of the Senate. The Council, 
instead of being elected by the Leg- 
islature, was to come directly from 
the people. The mass of amend- 
ments referred to comparatively un- 
important matters, and no signifi- 
cant change in the attitude of the 
voters was indicated in their adop- 
tion, or in the rejection of the large 
number of suggested amendments. 

In one particular, however, the 
work of the convention of 1791-1792 
and the action of the people is of 
considerable significance. A strong 
effort was made, under the leader- 
ship of William Plumer, afterwards 
Governor of the State, to secure the 
elimination from the Bill of Rights 
of the sixth article. The reply of a 
majority of the convention was the 
insertion as an addendum to the 
article of a provision to the effect 
that at the installation of a new min- 
ister in a town citizens should have 
an opportunity to record their dis- 
sent from the official religion; that 
the same privilege should be given 
to citizens when becoming of age, 
and that no person should be freed 
from the obligation of paying taxes 
for the support of the ministry by 
changing his religion at other times. 
These provisions were designed to 
strengthen the grasp of the estab- 
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lished churches on dissenters for 
their support, and were, of course, 
strangely inconsistent with that 
phrase of the fifth article which says 
that no one shall be restrained in 
the exercise of his religious convic- 
tions. The article was rejected, as 
was another intended to abolish the 
religious test for officeholders. The 
status of dissenters under a statute 
remained unchanged until 1804, 
when the Freewill Baptist church 
was recognized by the Legislature. 
Later Universalists and Methodists 
were given legal standing. 

The theological quibbles anent 
the subject of church membership 
are amusing enough at this day. 
Counsel in one case in court con- 
tended that the defendant, who 
claimed to be a Baptist, could not 
be excused from paying a tax be- 
cause he did not prove that he had 
been dipped, while it was advanced 
in response that he was not a Con- 
gregationalist because it was not 
proved that he had been sprinkled. 
In 1819 all the practical effects of 
a separation of church and state 
were realized through the passage 
of the Act of Toleration, which the 
more extreme defenders of ortho- 
doxy then said “abolished the 
Bible.” But, while Massachusetts 
abandoned in 1833 any relation be- 
tween itself and the Congregational 
church by means of a constitutional 
amendment, New Hampshire still 
clings to a formal recognition of the 
relationship. 

If the people of New Hampshire 
did not change a werd of their con- 
stitution for more than half a cen- 
tury, it was because they deliber- 
ately and consciously preferred not 

















to do so. Again and again they 
voted against the calling of another 
convention. At last, in 1849, the 
balloting went the other way, two 
to one, and a convention met in 
1850. In the following year a num- 
ber of amendments, one of which 
proposed the popular election of 
judges, were sent to the people, only 
to be rejected en bloc. The conven- 
tion reassembled later in the year 
and formulated three new amend- 
ments, of which one abolished the 
religious test for members of the 
Legislature and Governor, another 
dispensed with the property qualifi- 
cation for those officials, and the 
third provided a different method 
for amending the constitution. The 
amendment respecting the property 
qualification was ratified ; the others 
were rejected. 

A period of about twenty-five years 
elapsed before another convention 
was called. Before this occurred, 
however, on two occasions the 
voters had recorded their approval 
of an effort at revision. These votes 
were taken in 1860 and 1864, but the 
majorities for a convention were not 
large and the Legislature, probably 
fairly interpreting the wishes of the 
people, concluded that while the 
war was in progress revision would 
be unwise. But in 1875 the demand 
for a convention was overwhelming, 
and accordingly the body met on 
December 6, 1876. The outcome of 
its deliberations was the recom- 
mendation of thirteen amendments, 
of which the more important were 
the following: biennial sessions of 
the Legislature and the election of 
officers for terms of two years; an 
increase in the number of Senators 
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from twelve to twenty-four; State 
elections in November, instead of 
March; a prohibition of the appro- 
priation of money raised by taxes 
for the benefit of sectarian schools 
or other sectarian institutions; the 
elimination of the word “Protest- 
ant” from the sixth section of the 
3ill of Rights; the abandonment of 
the requirement that the Governor, 
Senators and Representatives be of 
the Protestant religion; a prohibition 
of legislative authorization to towns 
and cities to give financial assist- 
ance to corporations; a_ prohibi- 
tion of the removal of officials for 
political reasons; the distribution of 
Representatives on the old town sys- 
tem, with the requirement of 600 
inhabitants in a ward of a city or in 
a town for one Representative and 
1,800 additional inhabitants for a 
second Representative, the mean in- 
creasing number being 1,200 and 
towns of less than 600 inhabitants 
being permitted to unite for choos- 
ing a Representative. 

The voting occurred in March, 
1877, and eleven of the thirteen pro- 
posals were adopted, including all 
of those above mentioned except 
that providing for the elimination 
of the word “Protestant” from the 
Bill of Rights and that forbidding 
the removal of officeholders for 
political reasons. It is apparent that 
this revision was vi considerable 
importance. It was directed main- 
ly, however, toward a reconstruction 
of representation in the Legislature, 
the time of elections and the terms 
of State officials. Progress in the 
direction of complete _ religious 
equality was marked by the refusal 
of the people any longer to make ad- 
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herence to the Protestant religion a 
test for service as Governor, Sen- 
ator or Representative. But the 
constitutional requirement in this 
respect for many years had not been 
strictly observed. 

The revision of 1877, however, did 
not accomplish its main purpose of 
putting the election and status of 
members of the Legislature on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis. This 
defect and a certain interest in the 
liquor question and the sixth article 
of the Bill of Rights induced the 
voters in 1885 to decide by a slender 
majority in a light vote to attempt 
a further change. A convention was 
held in the early part of 1889 and 
seven amendments, to the following 
effect, were submitted to the people: 
1. To change the time of meeting of 
the Legislature from June to Janu- 
ary and to change the beginning of 
terms of office to correspond. 2. To 
provide fixed salaries for members 
of the Legislature. 3. To fill vacan- 
cies in the Senate by new elections. 
4. To allow the Speaker of the 
House to act as Governor when va- 
cancies exist in the offices of Gov- 
ernor and President of the Senate. 
5. To prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of liquor. 6. To give the Bill of 
Rights a non-sectarian character. 
7. To change the method of repre- 
sentation of the small or “classed” 
towns. All these amendments but 
the fifth and sixth were adopted by 
receiving the required two-thirds 
vote. The fifth received 25,786 yeas 
and 30,976 nays, while the sixth had 
27,737 in its favor and 20,048 against 
it. This vote on the references of 
the Bill of Rights to religious pro- 
clivities was thought at the time to 


indicate a growing liberality in New 
Hampshire. 

Twice during the next decade the 
people voted against calling another 
convention, but in 1901 the feeling 
had become widespread that an ef- 
fort should be made to reduce the 
size of the lower branch of the Leg- 
islature. The New Hampshire 
House has a larger membership than 
has any similar body in the United 
States, but under the rule of appor- 
tionment established in 1877 it will 
continue to grow until the alterna- 
tives offered the people are to reduce 
the number of Representatives or 
enlarge the State House. Most of 
the sensible men of the State take 
the attitude that not only is an en- 
largement of the State House not 
warranted but that a reduction in 
the size of the lower branch would 
be a positive gain to legislative effi- 
ciency. To accomplish this reduc- 
tion two plans have been widely dis- 
cussed, one providing for a district 
system, in which population rather 
than the towns would be the basis 
of representation, the other continu- 
ing the town system, with the re- 
quirement of a larger number of in- 
habitants for the first Representative 
and a larger mean increasing num- 
ber for additional members. 

In the convention which met in 
December, 1902, these two plans 
were thoroughly debated, with the 
result in favor of the historic town 
system. The other propositions in 
which unusual interest was taken at 
that convention were trusts and 
woman suffrage. It was admitted 
that the Legislature already had 
ample authority in respect to 
monopolies and the restraint of 
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trade and that there was little 
probability of the State conferring 
the elective franchise upon women. 
But the sentiment of the delegates 
was general that a subject of so 
great importance as that of trusts 
should have constitutional recogni- 
tion, while as to woman suffrage a 
disposition appeared to see just) how 
the voters looked on it. 

The convention sent ten amend- 
ments to the people, as follows: 
1. Requiring as a suffrage qualifica- 
tion the ability to read the English 
language and write. 2. Requiring 
militia officers to pass examinations. 
3. Depriving the Legislature of the 
right to elect the Commissary-Gen- 
eral. 4. Empowering the Legisla- 
ture to tax franchises and inheri- 
tances. 5. Increasing the jurisdic- 
tion of police courts. 6. Substitut- 
ing in the Bill of Rights the word 
“Christian” for the word “evangeli- 
cal” before the word “principles,” 
striking out the words “towns” and 
“Protestant” and making another 
substitution in harmony with the 
idea of permitting no distinction be- 
tween religious sects and of dis- 
solving all formal connection be- 
tween church and state. 7. Giving 
to women the elective franchise. 
8. Giving to the Legislature full 
power to restrain trusts. 9. Making 
800 inhabitants necessary for the 
election of one Representative, 2,400 
for two Representatives and 1,600 
for each additional member, with 
provision for a town, ward or place 
having less than 800 inhabitants 
sending a Representative a part of 
the time, or uniting with other small 
towns, wards or places for represen- 
tation. 10. Giving to the Legisla- 
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ture the right to divide towns and 
wards into voting precincts. 

The few weeks preceding the vot- 
ing on March 10, 1903, were devoted 
to a very active campaign in behalf 
of the suffrage amendment. Liter- 
ature intended to show the wisdom 
of the change was widely distributed 
and perhaps two hundred public 
meetings were held. The opponents 
of this proposition contented them- 
selves with one meeting at Concord, 
at which the argument against 
woman suffrage was ably presented. 
The interest in this question prob- 
ably increased materially the num- 
ber of votes cast, yet the total vote 
was less than forty per cent of that 
given in the presidential election of 
1900. As it turned out, the vote 
against the amendment was about 
five to three. The advocates of suf- 
frage, however, found grounds for 
some satisfaction in the fact that 
more votes were cast on that amend- 
ment than on any other but one, and 
in the distinctly educational nature 
of their campaign. 

Of the ten amendments proposed 
but four were adopted—those relat- 
ing to the educational test for voters, 
the examination of militia officers, 
the authorization of taxes on fran- 
chises and inheritances, and the sub- 
ject of trusts. The first was given 
the most pronounced endorsement 
of all, while the clause referring to 
taxes had the largest number of nega- 
tive votes of the other three. The 
amendment intended to place all de- 
nominations of the ‘Christian re- 
ligion on the same footing had a few 
more votes in the affirmative than in 
the negative, but failed, of course, 
because a two-thirds majority was 
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required. Curiously enough, the 
subject which had engaged the at- 
tention of the convention to a 
greater extent than any other—that 
of the apportionment of Representa- 
tives—did not come prominently to 
the front during the campaign, and 
the clause itself was defeated, al- 
though it received a large majority. 
The explanation probably is to be 
found in the opposition of two ele- 
ments of the electorate, one, strong 
in the small towns, objecting to a 
diminution in the number of Repre- 
sentatives, and the other favoring 
the substitution of the district for 
the town system. This matter of 
representation in the House is bound 
to come up again at no very distant 
day, and when it does the district 
plan will be stronger by reason of a 
continuance for a few years longer 
of the town system. It is fair to 
infer that many of the most sincere 
believers in a smaller House thought 
the shortest cut to the goal of the 
district plan was by the rejection of 
any modification of the antiquated 
town system. 

What now may we learn of the 
natural history of one democratic 
community from this bird’s-eye 
glance at the growth of the New 
Hampshire constitution? Obvious- 
ly its first lesson is that New Hamp- 
shire is an exceedingly conservative 
State. The constitution adopted in 
1783 has endured with very slight 
changes, for the amendments of 
1792 were as a rule in form rather 
than in substance. The conserva- 


tive character of the people is ex- 
hibited most strikingly in the great 
number of times when the voters 
deliberately decided at the polls that 
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they did not wish a convention to 
be called to propose amendments. 
Again, whenever a convention was 
voted, it is to be observed that its 
work was scrutinized with the ut- 
most care and in a spirit of aversion 
to change. The people constantly 
have taken the position that an 
amendment must be shown to be 
necessary or altogether desirable 
before it was entitled to ratification. 
Particularly is this attitude of analy- 
sis and criticism shown by the sub- 
mission of amendments on the un- 
derstanding that the convention 
itself would meet again to learn the 
popular verdict. The first strictly 
constitutional convention dissolved 
before it sent its draft to the people. 
The second, however, continued in 
existence until, after two drafts had 
been rejected, its labors were at last 
crowned with success in 1783. The 
third convention did not complete 
its work until it had heard from the 
people on the seventy-two amend- 
ments it had recommended and until 
the result of a second vote was 
known. When, half way through 
the nineteenth century, another con- 
vention assembled, it encountered 
the same disposition of the people to 
pass an adverse judgment, and it 
likewise continued its life while all 
its original amendments were being 
voted down, and until it had offered 
three new ones, but one of which 
was adopted. 

The three conventions since the 
Civil War have followed a different 
policy, regarding their work as done 
when they had put their conclusions 
into the form of recommendations. 
On the whole this new policy has 
worked well. In 1877 all but two 














out of the thirteen proposed amend- 
ments were accepted; in 1889 five 
out of seven, and in 1903 feur out of 
ten. The tendency since 1877 to 
revert to a more critical attitude is 
easily explicable. The revision of a 
quarter of a century ago came in re- 
sponse to a general demand for the 
correction of certain long-standing 
anachronisms. The current of prog- 
ress had been too long dammed and 
an overflow was inevitable. Once 
the most glaring defects of the 
constitution had been remedied, the 
old aversion to accepting changes 
reappeared, but the conventions 
seem to have met a fair degree of suc- 
cess by assuming that the result of 
each reference to the people should 
be decisive for some years. 

With this conservatism of the 
New Hampshire electorate is closely 
linked a degree of illiberality in re- 
spect to religion. This is somewhat 
surprising, since the colonial tradi- 
tions of the province were the other 
way. When New Hampshire in 
1641 was united to Massachusetts 
the latter took notice of the prevail- 
ing liberality in the towns to the 
north of the Merrimac by exempt- 
‘ ing them and their representatives 
from church-membership tests. New 
Hampshire, however, was the spirit- 
ual child of Massachusetts, and the 
strong sway of the clergy was even- 
tually established. During the twen- 
ty years following the close of the 
Revolution the power of the “stand- 
ing order” of Congregationalism 
grew steadily stronger. The sixth 
article of the Bill of Rights was, of 
course, a natural product of the 
times; it expressed existing condi- 
tions and sentiments as to religion. 
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The authorization of towns to em- 
ploy ministers and support them by 
taxation had come from a provincial 
statute of the thirteenth year of 
Anne; hence it was nothing new. 
But when a law of 1791 gave to the 
selectmen the power theretofore re- 
served to the voters, abuses arose. 
The lot of dissenters, whether 
they affiliated with another sect or 
were indifferent to religious organi- 
zations, became hard indeed. The 
assumption of the selectmen and of 
the courts, which were controlled by 
members of the standing order, was 
that every one owed a pecuniary 
duty to the Congregational church 
unless membership in another sect 
could be positively established. 
Practically that portion of the Bill 
of Rights which asserted that “no 
person of any one particular relig- 
ious sect or denomination shall ever 
be compelled to pay towards the 
support of the teacher or teachers 
of another persuasion, sect or de- 
nomination,” was violated and an- 
nulled. 

This coadition of affairs continued 
until the Act of Toleration was 
passed in 1819. By that time the 
pressure of domestic interest on the 
part of other sects of Protestantism 
and the example of other States 
were too strong to be resisted. Yet 
the act of 1819 did no more than to 
put by statute law all sects of Pro- 
testantism on the same basis; it did 
not change the constitutional posi- 
tion of churches; it did not abrogate 
the right of the Legislature to allow 
towns to pay ministers from the 
taxes; it did not permit Roman 
Catholics to hold the offices of Gov- 
ernor, Senator and Representative. 
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The reform of 1819, therefore, was 
not thoroughgoing. Its import was 
the overthrow of the Congregational 
church as a sort of State church. 

A step in the direction of remov- 
ing all religious distinctions was 
taken when, in 1877, the amendment 
requiring adherence to Protestant- 
ism in the Governor, Senators and 
Representatives was adopted. At 
the same time, it is to be noted, the 
people voted not to strike out the 
word “Protestant” from the Bill of 
Rights. Twice since 1877 a similar 
refusal has been made, and in the 
latest instance neither the number 
of votes nor the majority in favor of 
elimination was as large as that of 
1889. Taking into account the large 
number of voters of New Hampshire 
who are members of the Roman 
Catholic church, and who would 
seem not to have been insistent this 
year that the discrimination against 
them should be removed, it appears 
plain that among the Protestant ele- 
ment the spirit of liberality has lost 
ground. 

The decisive vote of this year in 
favor of an educational qualification 
for the suffrage may be interpreted 
as a symptom of the reaction against 
the extreme democracy of the mid- 
dle period of the nineteenth century. 
This reaction is perhaps more evi- 
dent in the attitude of Northern sen- 
timent toward Southern disfran- 
chisement of the Negroes than any- 
where else, although it is probably 


fair to say that it has received its: 


strongest impulse from the acquisi- 
tion of colonial possessions through 
the war with Spain. So far as it has 
taken the form of an educational test 
involving no more than ability to 
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read and write, it must be regarded 
as a vindication of sane and genuine 
democracy. The great interest taken 
by the New Hampshire voters in 
this subject may justly be regarded 
as a significant incident in the politi- 
cal development of the Common- 
wealth. 

If we confine our attention to the 
more salient inferences from the 
constitutional history of New 
Hampshire, it is fair to say that the 
century and a quarter of that history 
has shown surprisingly few changes 
in the attitude of the people toward 
their organic law. The substitution 
of biennial for annual terms of State 
officials may be said to be due to a 
belief that the business of the State 
can be done as satisfactorily, eco- 
nomically and efficiently with two 
year as with one year periods. It is 
difficult to see how democracy has 
lost by this change. The people of 
New Hampshire have the same con- 
fidence in their legislative, executive 
and judicial branches as they had in 
the eighteenth century, if one may 
judge from the fact that no essential 
departures in the powers and_posi- 
tions of those departments have oc- 
curred. There has been no marked 
disposition to limit the subjects on 
which the Legislature may act; the 
authority of the Governor, subject 
to the control of the Council, re- 
mains as at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century; the judiciary, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil and holding tenure by good be- 
havior, is free to interpret the law 
in the light of reason and without 
deference to political or corporation 
influences. 

The comparatively brief constitu- 
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tion which was thought sufficient for tionary conception of government 
the State after the Revolution still by the people. This sort of democ- 
remains an instrument containing racy perhaps permits the real reason 
fundamental principles and a frame- of the State to be reflected in legis- 
work of government rather than a_ lation and administration quite as 
code of administrative and private successfully as does the attempt of 
law. Ina word, democracy in New the people of a State to say in their 
Hampshire has retained its represent- constitution just what shall and 
ative character and has not moved what shall not be done. On the 
noticeably toward the theory of di- whole, aside from the religious nar- 
rect government by ihe people in  rowness to which attention has been 
the form of detailed commands in directed, the constitutional history 
the organic law and of the use of of New Hampshire is a credit to the 
the initiative and referendum. While intelligence of the people and an ex- 
thus it contrasts markedly with the emplification of sane and moderate 
democracy of many of the newer democracy, as well as a conspicuous 
Commonwealths, which insist upon illustration of dislike for more 
having as direct control of the ad- changes than are imperatively de- 
ministration as is practicable, it ap- manded by a growing industrial pop- 
proaches more closely the Revolu- ulation. 





The Webster Curse 


By Harriet A. Nash 


UNT JOEY MITCHELI. occupied a central position in the 
yielded cape and hood into Webster kitchen, and parent or grand- 
the hands of her hostess parent hung in deep concern above it 
and tied a black silk apron or jogged the rocker with restless 

over her delaine dress in comfortable foot. But with each succeeding occu- 
preparation for a long afternoon pant the cradle had moved farther to 
visit. She had drawn her knitting one side, until it had at last reached 
from. her bag and settled herself the very corner, where shielded from 
primly in a straight-backed chair be- drafts and undisturbed by superfluous 
fore her eyes fell upon the red cradle attention, a red-faced mite of humani- 
in the corner. ty slumbered peacefully through long 

“Well, well I never did,” she de- hours or stared contentedly at the 
clared stooping above its tiny occu- ceiling. 


pant. “Boy is it, or girl? And Mal- “Boy did you say and named for 
viny up around. No, I never heard a David? Well, now I’m sure he'll 
word about it.” take it most kindly,’’ exclaimed Aunt 


Time had been when the red cradle Joey, as the grandmother did the hon- 
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ors of the red cradle, while the young 
mother looked on with a pride which 
had not grown commonplace through 
repetition. 

Aunt Joey went back to her seat 
with a troubled look upon her round 
face, and though she made an effort 
to join in friendly gossip concerning 
family and neighbors, it was plain 
her thoughts were wandering. 

“Tt’s Hiram’s sixth, ain’t it?” she 
asked in a mysterious whisper as Mal- 
vina left the room for a- moment. 
Grandma Webster nodded serenely as 
she dropped the thumb of nine-year- 
old Joseph’s mitten. Aunt Joey be- 
came silent, while her face took on a 
look of deep concern. Presently she 
laid down her knitting to count 
thoughtfully upon her fingers. “Ed- 
ward’s got four, hasn’t he, and 
Thomas Jefferson three?” she in- 
quired in a deeply sympathetic tone. 
Grandma Webster assented politely. 
Her grandchildren were the pride of 
her heart, but this afternoon she 
wanted to ask about the people across 
the valley. Whether Elder Noon’s 
donation party was near at hand, and 
how Mrs. Weston White took her 
son’s second marriage. Then there 
were particulars of one or two village 
deaths which she had not heard, and 
a rumor of words between the minis- 
ter and the school teacher. Alto- 
gether, Aunt Joey was a far less en- 
tertaining guest than usual, as she sat 
casting occasional pitying glances in 
Malvina’s direction or roused from 
a silent inspection of the red cradle to 
offer some abstract remark with the 
unmistakable air of “making talk.” 

The five older children came tum- 
bling in from school rosy after a run 
through the keen autumn air. Aunt 
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Joey produced a peppermint from her 
bag, dividing it impartially between 
the two youngest. The older boys 
went dutifully about their evening 
chores and the little girls ran out to 
the oak-tree to gather acorns. The 
air resounded with their eager chat- 
ter. Malvina had betaken herself to 
the milk-room to cut some cheese for 
an early tea. Aunt Joey leaned 
nearer to her sister-in-law. ‘“He’s the 
thirteenth,” she said in an awe-struck 
tone. Grandma Webster’s look of 
dawning comprehension changed to 
one of utter dismay. 

“For the dear land sake, so he is,” 
she exclaimed sinking helplessly back 
in her chair, while her neglected knit- 
ting fell unheeded into the eager paws 
of the yellow kitten. 

They were still conversing in low 
tones when Malvina returned with 
the cheese. “What’s the matter?” in- 
quired the young woman briskly as she 
sat the lighted candle on the high man- 
tle and turned to encounter the appre- 
hensive glances of the other two. 

“We might’s well break it to her,” 
suggested Aunt Joey feelingly. “It’s 
got to come sooner or later. I won- 
der you or Cyrus didn’t think of it 
before.” Malvina stood patiently in 
the candle-light listening to Aunt 
Joey’s long and somewhat rambling 
story of family tradition interspersed 
with frequent comments or corrections 
from Grandma Webster. Then she 
turned to the cradle and lifted the 
baby, pressing it to her breast with 
fond caresses. “It isn’t true,” she 
said defiantly. “My precious baby! 
Just as though harm could come to 
you because a revengeful old gypsy 
cursed your family years before your 
great-grandfather was born. I don't 
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care if the thirteenth child of every 
generation has been a fool or a vil- 
lain ever since. It’s a silly old super- 
stition, and this one shan’t be.” 

The two older women looked at 
each other. 

“He hasn’t ever seemed just right 
to me,” Grandma Webster acknowl- 
edged tearfully. “A child of healthy 
mind’d never lay contented and peace- 
able so long to a time. I Knew there 
was trouble coming. I’ve dreamed of 
walking through snow three nights in 
succession. But I never once thought 
of this. Dear, dear.” 

“Tt was Uncle Eben in Grandsire’s 
family,” continued Aunt Joey reminis- 
cently. “They called him an inno- 
cent, which sounded better than fool, 
but meant the same thing. And 
David and Prudence in father’s fam- 
ily was twins. They was both feeble 
minded. And Cousin Jotham’s Thom- 
as Henry never even learned to talk, 
though he lived to thirty years. Oh, 
yes, it’s always proved true, though 
there’s this to comfort us, there’s 
never been a villain yet.” 

Malvina, the baby still in her arms, 
met the male element of the family at 
the outer door. Here at last was 
strength to help her combat the super- 
stitious belief of two old women. 
But to her consternation even shrewd 
hard-headed Grandpa Webster re- 
called the family curse with strong 
conviction in its efficacy, while her 
practical husband, instead of ridicul- 
ing the whole matter, as she had con- 
fidently expected, sat staring into the 
fire with dejected face. 

“Of course it’s true,” he declared 
irritably when Malvina drew him 
aside to argue the question. “And 
just my luck at that. Why couldn’t 
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it been one of Tom’s or Ed’s children 
just as well.” 

The matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at supper, Aunt Joey and 
Grandpa Webster vying with each 
other in recalling family history, 
while the children listened with wide 
open eyes. 

Within a week it was whispered 


from house to house throughout 
Plainville that Hiram Webster's 
youngest child was foolish. Old set- 


tlers recalled the family tradition with 
emphatic nods and brought up dead 
and gone Websters to verify the 
same. The family accepted the situ- 
ation, although Grandma Webster's 
pride suffered severely and_ the 
young father openly bemoaned the 
fate that had made his youngest 
son a lifelong burden. The red 
cradle was pushed farther into the 
corner, where its rosy tenant slum- 
bered undisturbed for hours together. 
Malvina, with determined rebellion 
against fate, refused to believe an 
was only silenced by her husband’s 
curt assurance that he much preferred 
being parent to an idiot than accept 
the alternative and produce the first 
villain the Webster family had known. 
Grandparent and neighbor united in 
the opinion that the child’s every ten- 
dency was towards confirmation of 
their belief. And when little David, 
whose brothers and sisters had been 
restless, active babies, refrained from 
walking until his second year and de- 
clined all attempts to talk until his 
third, there could no longer be room 
for doubt—save in his mother’s heart. 
“Send him to school? Of course 
not,” declared his father with irrita- 
tion, when the boy reached the age of 
four years. “Of all things let’s spare 
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the world another educated fool. A 
clear idiot is bad enough; but a half 
and half’s worse yet.” 

So David played contentedly among 
the calves and chickens, talking to 
them in a fond language of his own, 
and much preferring them to other 
playmates. Sometimes Malvina found 
him lying upon the grass and gazing 
up into the blue sky with the same 
wondering look the baby eyes had 
fixed upon the ceiling. But when she 
questioned eagerly, he shook his head. 
“Just finkin’,”’ ke declared, with the 
brevity which characterized all his at- 
tempts at conversation. Reluctantly, 
Malvina at last relinquished all at- 
tempts to make him seem like other 
children. There was a difference, she 
was forced to admit, as he sat com- 
fortably eating his bread and milk in 
silence, while his brothers and sisters 
filled the old kitchen with their chat- 
ter; or, crowded from their games 
partly by natural inclination, but more 
from the repeated assurance that he 
was “too little,” built block houses in 
his own especial corner. Whether the 
baby brain realized that his position 
in the family circle was not quite that 
of the others, not even his mother 
could guess. ‘“He’s odd,” she admit- 
ted reluctantly to herself. “I can’t 
help but own that much. But oddity 
isn’t foolishness, and I won’t believe 
it yet.” 

One day in David’s sixth summer, 
she determined upon a daring rebel- 
lion. The grandparents were away 
for a round of “after haying” visits, 
Hiram at market for the day, and the 
older children safe in school. Seated 


with David by her side in the dark- 
ened parlor, Grandma Webster’s sam- 
pler upon her lap, she went patiently 
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over the red, blue and green letters, 
while the child repeated them with 
ready acquiescence. After that at 
every opportunity the lessons were 
repeated and the hope in Malvina’s 
heart grew into triumphant cer- 
tainty. 

“It’s our secret, Bubby, yours and 
mother’s,” Malvina cautioned, and the 
child kept it loyally. He learned 
slowly, but with a depth of compre- 
hension which even the mother could 
not realize, since he asked no ques- 
tions and made few comments. A 
was A at first because his mother sai: 
it was; after the fact had become fullv 
absorbed into his own consciousness 
it was A because he knew it was. If 
a thing puzzled him, he reasoned it 
out under the apple-trees and triumph- 
antly announced his solution at the 
next lesson time. And all the time in 
the family circle he went quietly on 
with his own concerns, not entirely 
neglected, but treated in every respect 
like one to whom babyhood was a per- 
manent estate. 

“He isn’t a absolute fool,” declared 
Aunt Joey upon one of her visits. 
But Father and Grandfather demurred 
remembering the alternative. ‘Fool 
enough to save him from being a vil- 
lain, I hope,” declared Grandpa Web- 
ster. “Like enough it'll show more 
as his body grows, leavin’ his mind 
behind it.” 

The lessons continued until Malvina 
began to foresee a time when ex- 
posure would be inevitable, since her 
own knowledge was limited and the 
absorbing little brain was beginning 
to crave information which she could 
not supply. Then, too, she often 
feared lest she were training the child 
in, dreadful habits of deceit. “Next 

















year I'll own up to Hiram and have 
him sent to school,” she promised her- 
self, when David, on his tenth birth- 
day, secretly begged her for a book, 
and received instead a brightly coi- 


ored ball. But before the winter 
passed came Plainville’s great spelling 
contest. Squire Thomas, the town’s 
one college graduate, offered a gold 
eagle to the best speller between the 
ages of eight and fifteen, and a silk 
flag to the school of Plainville which 
should outspell the others. Two of 
the Webster children were eligible 
and went about from day to day witi 
spelling-book or dictionary in hand. 
David in his corner listened with un- 
suspected interest, while Hannah and 
Sophia, with toes ranged carefully 
upon a crack in the kitchen floor, 
spelled the long words which Grandpa 
announced from the book. He sought 
his mother at last with a whispered 
petition. Malvina shook her head. 

“You can ride over, Bubby, with 
Pa and me,” she promised. “But 
mother can’t let you spell.” 

The great hall, crowded with anx- 
ious parents, each seeking their own 
from the long row of boys and girls 
on either side, filled David’s heart with 
keen delight. Malvina, watching him, 
saw his lips move more than once as 
he spelled the words over to himself. 
As the ranks thinned, he watched his 
sisters anxiously. Sophia’s hopes 
were extinguished early, and he heard 
the teacher whisper to his mother in a 
reassuring tone that Sophia was the 
best grammar scholar in her class. 
The lines grew shorter. Great gaps 
followed the word “reciprocity” and 
“reprehensible” threatened to exter- 
minate the remainder upon the spot. 
Hiram and Malvina saw with appre- 
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hension that it would soon come to 
their youngest daughter, whose look 
was anything but confident. David, 
counting beneath his breath, saw it 
too. Hannah was his favorite sister, 
always willing to lend him dolls in 
earlier days, or to admit him to her 
plays of keeping house. And “repre- 
hensible’” had been one of Grandpa 
Webster’s favorite words in the 
kitchen rehearsals at home. Sudden- 
ly, before she had even missed him 
from her side, Malvina, with a thri!! 
of dismay, saw a little figure in blue 
roundabout appear at Hannah’s el- 
bow. He was whispering eagerly. 
But stage fright had already done its 
work for Hannah and help from any 
source was too late. She fled in dis- 
may to her seat, while a clear little 
voice, sounding above the creaking 
of her Sunday shoes, spelled the word 
confidently and correctly. “It’s Web- 
ster’s fool,’ shouted some one and the 
room rang with applause. Hiram 
Webster turned upon his wife a look 
of withering condemnation. Then he 
sat in rigid silence while his youngest 
born, his nervous little fingers work- 
ing and his brown eyes shining with 
delight, spelled eagerly the words that 
were defeating the youths of sixteen. 
David felt no lack of confidence. 
Squire Thomas, giving the words with 
solemn emphasis from the high plat- 
form, had reached the very page of 
the spelling book upon which Grand- 
pa Webster had most carefully drilled 
his granddaughters. When at last 
David returned in triumph to his 
mother’s side and pressed the gold 
eagle into her hand, Hiram Webster 
could not forego a thrill of pride. He 
patted the child’s head fondly, but he 
spoke resentfully to the mother. “So 
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then, you’ve made a villain of him!" 
he said. 

Plainville could not forget the cloud 
that rested upon Hiram Webster's 
youngest child. The curse had never 
failed within the memory of man, it 
was declared, and since the child was 
not a fool, he must perforce become a 
villain. Plainville immediately set it- 
self to watch for symptoms. It was 
noticed that when David made his first 
appearance at school, he immediately 
made friends with the Romneys, who, 
“ragged and half-fed, had ever been 
the objects of ridicule and abuse. 
That his attitude towards them was 
the same patronizing friendliness he 
had once bestowed upon the calves 
and chickens, quite escaped Plain- 
ville’s attention. More than one bat- 
tle David waged in their defence, and 
mothers whose sons came home bear- 
ing the marks of his strong little fists, 
whispered one to another of the 
child’s desperate character. At home 
the grandmother examined him fre- 
quently in the catechism and the 
father exacted far more rigid obedi- 
ence than had been required of the 
older children. Each succeeding 
school-teacher was warned to watch 
him carefully, and good Elder Noon, 
with solemn countenance, lost no op- 
portunity to read him long lectures 
upon the folly and dire consequence 
of wrong doing. Through it all the 
boy grew to manhood an average 
youth as regards conduct, but with 
growing brilliancy of mind and a 
strong independence of character 
which secretly delighted his paternal 
grandfather ; and at seventeen gravely 
announced to the astonished family 
his intention of entering college. 

Hiram Webster, really proud of his 
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son’s scholarship and with the reck- 
less hope that since fate had marked 
him for a villain, he might reach a 
higher estate than that of common 
criminal, would have gladly assisted 
in the college course. But the farm 
had been mortgaged to set Joseph and 
John up in business; even the mother 
was handicapped, for Hannah was 
about to marry and all the butter and 
egg money would be needed for her 
fitting out. David, nothing daunted, 
went about working his own way, 
teaching and farming in vacations, as 
so many had done before him, and be- 
tween work and study won golden 
opinions from his college faculty. 
The neighbors almost forgot the old 
tradition, and the Webster family, 
closely following his movements, be- 
gan to hope that the Webster curse 
had died with the last generation. 

But it all came up again when 
David Webster returned to Plainville 
and hung out a modest legal sign 
from the little corner room over the 
village grocery. Even Malvina, for 
the first time in her son’s twenty-three 
years of life, began to doubt. As a 
minister they would all have regarded 
his profession as a shield. As a dec- 
tor he might have lived down any in- 
born tendency to crime, in deeds of 
healing. But a lawyer—Plainville re- 
garded the legal profession as villany 
itself. The one old lawyer in the town 
shook his head and mournfully pro- 
nounced him a “smart boy” in tones 
which warned all Plainville to beware. 
And Plainville, after some considera- 
tion, greeted him with a shade of re- 
serve, admitting him freely to church 
social and singing school, but ignoring 
him professionally. 

“Your old friend Jim Romney’s in 
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jail,” announced John Webster, as he 
watched David affix a seal to a legal 
decument in favor of Webster 
3rothers, Grocers. ‘Guess he’ll need 
something stronger’n your fists to get 
him out of this scrape. Been stealin’ 
John Parker’s sheep, as might have 
been expected.” 

John departed with his bill of sale 
and David sat staring out into the 
autumn sunshine. The old impulse 
that had led him to champion the 
Romneys was strong upon him. Two 
hours later he appeared in his brother’s 
store, a somewhat embarrassed look 
upon his face. “I’m bailing Jim 
Romney,” he announeed. “But they 
won’t take my bond unless one of you 
sign it.” 

Joseph demurred with ready cau- 
tion, but John good humoredly wrote 
his name across the paper. “Give the 
youngster a chance, Joe,” he argued, 
as the young lawyer disappeared. 
“Villain or fool, he’s our brother, and 
we may as well stand by him. If we 
don’t, who will?” 

That same afternoon David Web- 
ster strolled out towards the Romney 
place. The late prisoner sat despond- 
ently upon the broken doorstep. 
“Yes,” he said, in answer to David's 
question. “Somebody got me bailed 
out. Squire Thomas, I wouldn’t won- 
der. He’s always been a kind of 
friend to our family. But I don’t 
know yet how it’s comin’ out.” 

David cleared his throat, visibly 
embarrassed. “I didn’t know but you 
might need legal advice,” he said. 
“Anything I can do for you needn’t 
cost you a cent.” James ‘Romney 
looked doubtful. “I’m highly obliged 
to you, Dave,” he said slowly, “’n’ I 
wouldn’t want to hurt your feelin’s by 
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bringin’ up old talk. But the fact is 
you ain't got the confidence of the 
community and I calc’late my lawyer 
is goin’ to need all the standin’ he can 
get. Anyhow, I sheuldn’t want to 
take the chances.” Two days later 
James Romney came into the little of- 
fice where David sat alone. 

“These other fellows don’t seem in- 
clined to take hold of my case,” he ex- 
plained despondently. “I’vé just been 
over to the county seat to see Jenkins, 
and he says ’twould be leadin’ a for- 
lorn hope, whatever that is. So I 
don’t see but what I’ve got to take my 
chances with you. Anyhow if I go 
to prison in the end, I'll have the satis- 
faction of knowin’ it didn’t cost me 
nothing’.” David pushed a chair to- 
ward him—his first client. “Sit down 
and let’s talk it over, Jim,” he said’ 
cordially. 

Plainville was not wont to concern 
itself greatly with the doings of the 
county court, since the county seat was 
regarded with feelings of rivalry by 
all public spirited Plainvillians. But 
on the afternoon of James Romney's 
trial a long procession of teams trav- 
ersed the five miles of hill and val- 
ley, and the prisoner, with much com- 
placency, remarked the interest of his 
townsmen in his affairs. It was a 
simple case enough. John Parker 
had lost a sheep from his pasture next 
the Romney farm. James Romney, 
the day following its disappearance, 
had been known to dine upon roast 
mutton, his wife had been seen pick- 
ing wool, and a newly killed sheep- 
skin had been found in his barn. Add 
to this the well-known character of 
the Romneys, inherited from genera- 
tions of shiftless ancestry, and the 
conclusion was inevitable. The prose- 
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cution was triumphant in _ positive 
proof. The defence was weak and 
inadequate—admitting the roast—the 
wool—the  sheepskin—and _ resting 
upon the improbable plea that a sheep 
with a broken leg had been bestowed 
upon James Romney by a passing 
drover, in return for assistance in get- 
ting his drove past the broken fences 
of the Romney farm. As the lawyer 
for the prosecution sarcastically re- 
marked, “the only element of proba- 
bility was the broken fences.” 

The drover, though searched for 
near and far, had not been found. 
There was no doubt of the prisoner’s 
guilt in the minds of audience, judge 
or jury, when his counsel rose to 
make his plea. Plainville, settling 
itself in a critical attitude, listened at- 
tentively. More than one old towns- 
man suddenly recalled an eager-eyed 
little boy spelling down a long line of 
youths anc maidens in the old town 
hall. Half an hour later the jury 
brought in the unanimous verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

“I know it,” acknowledged Eph- 
riam Emery, foreman of the jury, in 
the Plainville post-office next morn- 
ing. “There wasn’t no proof that he 
didn’t do it no more’n there was that 
he did do it. And knowin’ the Rom- 
neys,the latterwas enough sight more 
probable. But when Dave Webster 
got up and spoke there wasn’t a man 
on the jury but what seed that drover 
comin’ along there after dark; and 
that broken-legged sheep; and Jim 
runnin’ alongside of the wagon; and 
what’s more, we see John Parker’s 
sheep gettin’ off into the swamp fur- 
ther ’n’ further and heard it bleatin’ 
an’ bleatin’, till it sunk in a bog hole 
out of sight. There wasn’t an atom of 
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doubt as to jest how ‘twas. An’ it 
wasn’t Dave’s way of talkin’ alonz 
neither. No man on earth could have 
talked like that without he had truth 
and justice behind him.” 

“Yes, Dave’s dead honest,” added 
another member of the jury emphati- 
cally. “Last night after court let out, 
Cyrus Martin, over to Spencer, he 
steps right up and offers Dave the 
case of the woolen mill against the 
railroad. Big offer too for a boy of 
his size. But Dave he colored up 
kind of queer, just like a girl and says 
he, ‘I thank you kindly, Mr. Martin,’ 
says he, ‘and you’ve got a good case,’ 
says he, ‘but,’ says he, ‘I promised 
my mother I wouldn’t never take no 
case I couldn’t see the dead right of.” 

“T reckon he’s a fool,” declared the 
postmaster with some contempt. 
“Fool enough to save him from being 
a villain, I hope,” interposed the 
voice of John Webster, unconscious- 
ly quoting his grandfather’s words. 

It was a year later that Hiram 
Webster’s oldest brother came for a 
visit to his boyhood home _bring- 
ing with him his Western wife. 
“T always took a deep interest in the 
thought of David,” Mrs. Edward re- 
marked, as she turned the leaves of 
the family photograph album. “We 
lost a baby a week older than he. No, 
I don’t know as you ever did know 
about it, for things was going hard 
with us then, and we didn’t take it 
so hard as we have later in remem- 
berin’ it. It only lived a week.” 

Grandma Webster’s eyes sought 
those of her younger daughter-in- 
law. Malvina’s eyes shone and her 
head was proudly erect. “It never 
made a mite of difference to me,” she 
said. 
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Gen. Miles, the commander of the United states Army, 4 7" 


























GEN. NELSON A. MILES 


FTER forty-two years’ service 
in the army, General Miles’ 
retirement is announced. A 


gallant fighter, a_ brilliant 
Indian trailer, a superb specimen of 
the American soldier, Miles makes a 
good type of military success. 

True, he likes a fine uniform. True, 
he likes the plaudits of the people. 
But he earned the right to both, and 
his life has many times been in dan- 
ger of paying the penalty of his en- 
deavor. 

One of his last acts was spectacu- 
lar, a grand-stand play. But yet it 
was great. A few days before his 
retirement he rode horseback ninety 
miles in nine hours. He said he did 
it to test the present carrying and 
wearing capacity of the cavalry horse 
as compared with the horse of Rebel- 
lion days. Perhaps he had also in 
mind the pleasure of showing that 
Nelson Miles at sixty-four could ride 
as well and as hard as any dashing 
youngster in the army. Never mind. 
He did it—and not every man would 
care to imitate the test. 

During the Cuban War Miles had 
little chance to shine; he led the Porto 


Rican campaign, but by that time the 
war was practically over. While he 
was at the front, the photographs, 
given by the NEw ENGLAND MaGa- 
ZINE in this issue, were taken by W. 
F. Turner, and they are well worth 
preserving in permanent form from 
the association of General Wheeler in 
the group. 

Wheeler and Miles! The impetu- 
ous, fiery Confederate cavalry leader 
of the sixties, now in army blue, a 
major-general under the old flag, a 
veteran in years, but a youth in heart 
and strength,—and side by side, as 
companion in arms, one of his old 
opponents, now the chief of the 
United States forces! 

With Wheeler, at his headquarters 
at Tampa, Florida, was an interesting 
set of men. Their names and rank 
as it stood in 1898 are given under 
the picture. From their number one 
picks out with especial curiosity the 
son of Wheeler himself and the son 
of Miles, the younger generation with 
the older, and close by, also, the son 
of Alger, another veteran of the Civil 
War, and during the Spanish war 
McKinley’s Secretary of War. 
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GEN. MILES AND GEN. WHEELER’S STAFF 
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THE NEW POPE 


GUISEPPE SARTO, SUCCESSOR TO LEO XIII 


The unexpected has happened. 
Guiseppe Sarto, patriarch of Venice. 
has become Pope Pius X. When the 
old cardinal—he is sixty-eight, the 
same age as Leo XIII when he ac- 
cepted the papal chair—left his home 
to attend the solemn conclave some 
one hinted at the probabilities. He 
laughed. “No,” he replied, “I have 
bought my return ticket to Ven- 
ice.” 

But after four days fruitless bal- 
loting, his associates united upon the 
worthy patriarch. A handsome man, 





with a fine figure, and a dignified car- 
riage, Pius X also possesses a warin 
heart, a kindly nature and a simple, 
conciliatory spirit that will aid much 
in carrying out the policies of his pre- 
decessor. 

It is said that Cardinal Sarto was 
so overcome with emotion by his elec- 
tion that the tears rolled down his 
cheeks and his strength almost gave 
way. His kindly heart was shown 
by the first act of his pontificate— 
a visit to Cardinal Herrero, who lay 
sick in his cell at the conclave. 
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AND EVENTS OF THE DAY 


THE AMERICA CUP 


Another race for the America 
Cup now goes down to history. The 
latest triumphs of British and Yan- 
kee ship-building skill have their 
friendly contest, and all honor goes 
to the victor. 

But no one can forget that great- 
est triumph of all, fifty-two years 
ago, when the America herself, en- 
tered against the crack cutters and 
schooners of England, first “lifted” 
that homely but now: illustrious 
cup. 

“Who is first?” queried Queen 
Victoria of her old signal master, 
on board the Victoria and Albert 
royal yacht as she gazed into the 
haze. 

“The America,” was the reply. 

“And who is second?” 

“Your majesty, there is no sec- 
ond.” 

That told the story. The victory 
was complete, and the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” rightfully and 
tactfully greeted the winners on 
their return to Cowes. 

The America was raced by three 
typical Americans, the Stevens 
brothers, men of affairs, and James 
A. Hamilton, son of Alexander 
Hamilton. Their social position 
was recognized by the Queen in her 
visit to the Yankee schooner at Os- 
borne, the day after the race. With 
the Queen were her husband, Prince 
Consort Albert, with four gentle- 
men and two ladies (Lady Desart 
and Miss Bing). Among the num- 
ber was Lord Alfred Paget, who 
certainly was natural to the sea, 


since his father, the Marquis of 
Anglesey, is said to have christened 
him by dipping him head _fore- 
most into the ocean from his yacht 
Pearl. 

It is said that the last survivor of 
the original America crew is Capt. 
Henry C. Hoffman of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was a boy aboard the 
boat during the race. 

















LIPTON IN YACHTING COSTUME 
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QUEEN VICTORIA ON BOARD THE AMERICA, THE FIRST WINNER OF THE Cup 


From an oil painting by C. Chase Emerson, after photographs and drawings made on board the America. Copy- 
right 1g02, by Thomas W. Lawson, Boston, and published here by special permission 


Left to right : Col. James A. Hamilton, Lord Alfred Paget, the Queen’s clerk marshal, the Prince Consort, the 
Queen, Commodore John C. Stevens 

















“Trees, Shrubs and Vines of Northeast- 
ern United States” are so gathered in 
picturesque Central Park of New York, 
that H. E. Parkhurst treats that place as 
containing an “ornamental growth of so 
representative a character as to comprise 
most of the species cultivated anywhere 


in the United States.” The exotics from 
Asia,—notably from Japan,—and from 
Europe, are also treated in an unmistak- 
able manner. Mr. Parkhurst shows a 
pleasant enthusiasm in his subject, which 
he illustrates by many cuts. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
- 
* * 

A book distantly akin to the above, is 
one by Chas. Goodrich Whiting, in which 
by verbal and pictorial description he re- 
counts his happy experiences in long 
“Walks in New England.” There is 
charming harmony between the writer and 
Nature’s moods, and no lover of our beau- 
tiful piece of the world but will enjoy 
these expressions of it. (John Lane, New 
York. $1.50.) . 
* * 

“Our Northern Shrubs, and How to 
Identify Them,” is the title of Mrs. Har- 
riet I. Keeler’s hook, which is planned on 
the same lines as her “Native Trees,” 
which proved, by the sales, to meet the 
need of over ten thousand students. 

It is Mrs. Keeler’s aim to make identifi- 
cation possible of any shrub growing be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the Missis- 
sippi River, and from Canada to the north- 
ern boundaries of our Southern States. 
This beautiful book centains over two 
hundred plates from photographs, and 
thirty-five illustrations from drawings. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.00. ) e 
* * 

Mr. Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Public 
Library, prepared, in anticipation of the 
National Educational Association, which 
met in this city in July, a pamphlet called, 
“Literary Landmarks of Boston.” Over 
26,000 copies were presented to the visiting 
teachers. So much favorable comment 
was made as to its usefulness and con- 
venience, that the publishers have decided 
to place it on sale. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Boston. 25 cents.) 


“A Maker of a New Orient” is the bi- 
ography by William Elliot Griffis of 
Samuel Rollins Brown, “a pioneer in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb and of 
the higher education of women, as he se- 
cured the formation of the first chartered 
woman’s college adopting the standards 
of men’s colleges. He made an almost 
faultless translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Japanese. He stimulated and 
brought to America the first Chinese 
students who went abroad for an educa- 
tion. He thoroughly understood the 
Oriental and led a varied life as teacher, 

astor. missionary in America, China and 
eee The name of this excellent man 
buffers through fault of biographer or 
printer throughout the volume, until his 
middle name resolves itself permanently 
into Robbins. There are other signs of 
hasty preparation, but the character of 
the man stands out as loveable, efficient, 
and altogether admirable. Both Dr. 
Brown and his wife are cheerful, making 
the best of things, sympathetic and help- 
ful, winning the confidence and affections 
of their pupils and converts. (Fleming 
H. Revell & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

* 
* * 

Written in even a higher spirit than that 
of historical accuracy, is Raymond L. 
Bridgman’s “Loyal Traitors,” a story of 
friendship for the Filipinos. The opening 
chapter is made up of serious words on 
very serious principles of action, and the 
entire book, whether one agrees or not 
with the author’s viewpoint, is full of sug- 
gestion and matter of consideration. 
Whether conscience can ever safely rele- 
gate personal action to the command of 
another; whether, believing in non-resist- 
ance, one is justified in taking up arms 
at the call of his country; whether inten- 
tional insult should be made a cause for 
duelling; whether the pulpit should be 
obliged to hold its peace on national injus- 
tice or cruelty; these are some of the many 
burning questions that Mr. Bridgman 
takes up for discussion in his very inter- 
esting volume. 

It were devoutly to be wished that such 
a book might for once take the lead in the 
kind of popularity shown by statistics of 
drawings from public libraries and book- 
shop sales. (James H. “West Company, 
Boston, $1.00.) 
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This year has been specially marked for 
Boston by its various conventions and 
commemorations, and among them none 
have excited more interest than the Cen- 
tenary of the Ordination and Installation 
of “William Ellery Channing, Minister of 
Religion,” as his able biographer, the Rev. 
John White Chadwick, entitles his book. 
Mr. Chadwick makes plain that the growth 
of the idea of the preciousness of the 
individual mind, the sanctity of human 
character, were but the first feeble stirrings 
of the Unitarian movement, as it came to 
its birth by such men as Theodore Parker, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and William EI- 
lery Channing. These men are now receiv- 
ing their rightful recognition, not only 
from tleir comrades in belief, but from all 
who joyfully discern the great truth that 
“God is in all men,” and that their reason- 
ing powers are not to be despised. 

Channing possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, some of the least attractive of New 
England characteristics: to express sym- 
pathy was impossible; geniality was for- 
eign to his cast of mind, and one of his 
closest friends could only say, he thought 
—after years of observation—that he was 
capable of virtue! But, set over against 
these unlovable qualities, was his power, 
vital, strong and sweeping, whenever he 
arose in the pulpit. “Why,” said an oc- 
togenarian, “to hear him pronounce the 
word ‘Man’ was to feel overpoweringly 
the dignity, the divinity even, of the human 
being.” The treatment of the life of 
Channing will engage the attention of 
readers and students of the anti-slavery 
contest, for Channing’s relation to this 
subject abounded in dramatic interest, and 
had an individuality that is-carefully ex- 
amined and vividly brought out. Mr. 
Chadwick’s main intention is to exhibit 
Channing’s vital criticism of our present 
tendencies and his encouragement to our 
higher aspirations. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $1.75.) 


* 
* * 


Synchronously with the above appears 
William Ellery Channing’s “Discourses on 
War,” with Introduction by Edwin D. 
Mead. The eminent Divine’s services in 
the cause of peace and better international 
relations were conspicuous. He was one 
of the founders of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, which was the first influential 
Peace Society in the world. He was an 
earnest worker in the cause throughout his 
life. Among all men in the American pulpit 
perhaps none ever waged such strenuous 
war against war and the military spirit of 
nations. He was convinced that this ram- 


pant militarism is opposed tothe principles 
fundamental to Christianity, and upon this 
high religious plane his various discourses 
upon war were written, and should com- 
mand the attention of Christian churches. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


* 
* * 


A huge interrogation point typifies 
the average boy or girl to many American 
parents, and to the latter “Real Things in 
Nature” will prove a welcome relief from 
the ever-present “why?” Mr. Edward S. 
Holden explains simply, yet clearly, the 
main facts about Nature, such as eclipses, 


the seasons, comets, nebulae, solids, 
liquids, gases, sound, heat, light and 
machines. Especially useful are the sec- 


tions about the telegraph, telephone, and 
the dynamo. The weather, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, botany, physiology,’ and the early 
history of man, all find a place. Good 
judgment is shown in omitting the more 
abstruse problems. With such a range 
of subjects, but little space can be devoted 
to each, though it is surprising how much 
has been packed in. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 65 cents.) 


* 
* * 


The story of “Hans, the Eskimo” will 
prove a welcome departure from com- 
monplace tales to children eager to hear 
of new places and people. The long, 
dark winter of the North, with its hard- 
ships and simple pleasures; the bear, 
walrus and seal hunts, the customs, cos- 
tumes of the region, are thrown upon a 
background of fact, inasmuch as_ the 
author, Christiana Scandlin, has intro- 
duced as a detail the perils of Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic voyage. In the snow- 
bound home of the Eskimo, children 
have to be told that: “ ‘Wood comes from 
trees. Trees grow out of the ground, and 
in the Southland, where the white men 
live, there are so many of them that great 
houses and ships are made from them. 
The trees are often three or four times 
as tall as I am, and are covered all over 
with green leaves like those that little 
Netka gathered with her poppies last 
summer?” 

“ ‘Do you think, father dear, that I shall 
ever see any of these strange and wonder- 
jul things? asked Tobias. 

“Perhaps, my boy, perhaps when you 
are a man.’ For a few moments no 
sound was heard but the stitching of 
Mother Kersut’s bone needle and the 
drip-drop of the melting snow.” (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. 42 cents.) 
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It could be wished that there were less 
partisanship in “The Blow from Behind, A 
Defence of the Flag in the Philippines,” 
by Fred C. Chamberlin. Thoughtful peo- 
ple will not be misled by accusations of 
juggling and misquotations, but perhaps 
they may be insensibly influenced thereby 
to give too little weight to the same au- 
thor’s better considered opinions. Mr. 
Chamberlin cites law and statistics enough 
to give value to the book. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.00.) 


+. 
* * 


“The Story of the Philippines,” by Ade- 
line Knapp, is conceived in quite another 
temper, and as it is published in.a series 
(Book XI) of school readers, entitled 
“The World and its People,” its historical 
fairness is doubly valuable. We must all 
have curiosity at least about our new pos- 
sessions, and it is here gratified in all 
particulars. The illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs taken in the Philip- 
pines, are so many and so judiciously se- 
lected, that they go far to cover the his- 
tory of these islanders, and greatly assist 
the text. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ten. 60 cents.) 





The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had one article in 
his supply—Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. It gives to soldiers, sailors, 
hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the old home.” Delicious in 
coffee, tea and chocolate. 





It was just about a generation ago that 
illustrations first appeared in advertise- 
ments. At first, the cuts were made on 
wood and in the crudest form. The line, 
or zinc plate and half-tone have done much 
to develop the artistic in advertising. 

Great firms have done their share in 
giving to the public the result of work 
and money, but no firm has spent more 
money in art than the makers of Pears’ 
Soap. Doubtless the picture “Bubbles,” 
by Sir John Millais, will be remembered. 

We have had submitted to us a picture 
appearing in the August magazines which 
is worthy of note. The subject is the 
study of a head which appeals to all 
lovers of the beautiful and is an exquisite 
type of woman. No small praise is due 
this concern and its representatives, the 
Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency, 
who have worked mutually with the Pears’ 
concern in the upbuilding of art in adver- 
tising. 


A New Railroad Book. 


New Jersey is in every sense atypical va- 
cation region, and each year brings greater 
developments and improvements for the en- 
tertainment of the pleasure seeker. The 
Shore, which is reached best by the New 
Jersey Central, includes Atlantic High- 
lands, Navesink, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, Allenhurst, Deal, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, Spring Lake and Point 
Pleasant. To these points there is fast 
express service at almost every hour, while 
the New Jersey Central’s Sandy Hook 
boats afford a delightful sea trip to Atlan- 
tic Highlands, from which point trains 
convey passengers to the above points. 
Atlantic City, Cape May, Ocean City, 
Tuckerton, Beach Haven, are also reached 
by the New Jersey Central by fast express 
trains, while the interior resorts, including 
Lake Hopatcong, Mauch Chunk, Harvey's 
Lake, have greatly improved service. The 
New Jersey Central has just issued a new 
booklet, known as “Sea Shore and Moun- 
tains,” descriptive of the region traversed 
by that road. The book was gotten up re- 
gardless of expense, is printed on fine 
paper and has nearly 150 illustrations of 
scenes along the line of the road. This 
book is sent to any address upon receipt 
of 6 cents in stamps by C. M. Burt, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, New Jersey Central, R. 803, 
New York City. Send for it. 





Cafe Coaches. 


Café Coaches have proved so satisfac- 
tory on the “Chicago Line” of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway between Montreal 
and Detroit that similar cars will very 
soon be placed on the Montreal-Boston 
“Air Line.” These cars are practically 
a combination dining car and coach, 
seating 32 persons in the passenger sec- 
tion and 16 in the dining room. Not the 
kerosene-stove-buffet arrangement which 
has been so common, but a dining com- 
partment with the necessary kitchen annex 
in which passengers located in these and 
the other first-class eoaches, as well as those 
in the sleepers and parlor cars, are served 
as satisfactorily as in the best cafés of 
New York and Boston. Meals are served 
therein a la carte at reasonable prices. 

When these cars are added to the service 
they will bea part of entire new equipment 
being furnished both the day and night 
trains of the Montreal and Boston Air 
Line. To take advantage of these im- 
provements request that your tickets read 
via Newport, Vt., and Canadian Pacific 


Ry. 




















